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PROCEEDINGS. 


FOURTH   ORDINARY   GENERAL   MEETING. 

THE  Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  February  12, 
1907,  when  a  Paper  on  "  Some  Reflections  on  Modern  India  "  was 
read  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Donald  Robertson,  K. G.S.I. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ampthill,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  presided. 

Amongst  those  present  were  the  following  : — 

MR.  r>.  Amr.\i>,  Miss  ALLPORT,  MR.  AND  MRS.  GILBERT  ANDERSON,  Miss  BAD- 
HAM,  MR.  A.  E.  BARRETT,  COLONEL  H.  D.  BATTYE,  MKSSKS.  F.  H.  BIBRA,  B. 
BEHRITAL,  MR.  AND  MRS.  K.  BEWLEY,  MR.  J.  K.  BOOSE,  MR.  W.  BOWDEN,  ADMIRAL 
SIR  NATHANIEL  BOWDEN-SMITH,  K.C.B.,  MESSRS.  F.  H.  BROWN,  A.  BRUCE.JOY, 
J.  B.  CHALMERS,  W.  CHAMBERLAIN,  E.  CLARKE,  Miss  L.  CLARKE,  MR.  AND  MRS.  CUM- 
BERLAND CLARK,  MESSRS.  J.  COATES,  W.  COLDSTREAM,  Miss  COLEMAN,  MR.  AND  MRS. 
W.  K.  E.  COLES,  MESSRS.  CORDREY,  W.  F.  COURTHOPE,  MR.  AND  MRS.  G.  COWIK, 
MESSRS.  C.  J.  Cox,  W.  J.  Cox,  W.  S.  CUFF,  Miss  CUFF,  Miss  DART,  MR.  AND  MRS. 
H.  DAVIE«,  Miss  D'EGVILLE,  Miss  C.  DE  THIERRY,  MESSRS.  J.  EADIE,  E.  EARN- 
SHAW,  SIR  CHARLES  A.  ELLIOTT,  K.C.S.I.,  LADY  ELLIOTT,  MR.  W.  A.  FRANCKEN, 
ADMIRAL  THE  HON.  SIR  EDMUND  E.  FREMANTLE,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  LADY  FREMANTLE, 
MRS.  W.  B.  GORDON,  MR.  J.  G.  HAMILTON,  Miss  HANN,  MAJOR  A.  E.  HAY,  Miss 
HUNT,  MRS.  E.  ILLINGWORTH,  MISSES  JENKINS,  Miss  JONES,  CAPTAIN  K.  JOHN- 
STONE,  Miss  KEELING,  MESSRS.  li.  B.  LAL,  P.  LALL,  LAMB,  MRS.  LANG,  MR.  G.  C. 
LAZENBY,  Miss  ALICE  LEE,  MRS.  LEWIS,  MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  G.  Low,  MR.  J.  E.  AND 
Miss  MCDONALD,  MR.  F.  MACKAY,  SIR  GEORGE  S.  MACKENZIE,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
LADY  MACKENZIE,  MR.  W.  MOLSON  MACPHERSON,  DR.  T.  M.  MAOUIRE,  HON.  E. 

MOLESWORTH,    MlSS    S.  MURPHY,  MESSRS.  W.   MURRAY,  W.  NEIL,  MlSS  F.  NEPEAN, 

MR.  J.  NEWMARCH,  COLONEL  F.  PAGE  OCOCKS,  MKSSRS.  W.  E.  OSTLER,  W.  F. 
PIPER,  COLONEL  D.  AND  Miss  PITCHKR,  MR.  J.  G.  POOLE,  SIR  LESLEY  PROBYN 
K.C.V.O.,  SHAIKH  ABDUL  QADIU,  Miss  HAYNES,  LADY  KOBERTSON,  MR.  AND  MRS 
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C.  E,  HOSE,  Mi:shi;s.  S,  K.  SAIIAY.  ARTHUR  SAWTELL,  MRS.  F.  L.  SAWTELL,  Miss 
L,  SAWTELL,  MESSRS.  H.  F.  SHIPSTKK,  H.  D.  SINIIA,  K.  P.  SINHA,  M.  C.  SINHA, 
\.  S.  SINHA,  Miss  A.  A.  SMITH,  MESSRS,  A.  CURRJE  SMITH,  M.  P.  SRIVASTAVA, 
MR.  AND  MRS,  E.  E.  F.  TARTE,  MR.  AND  MRS.  H.  B.  TAYLOR,  MRS.  THOMPSON, 
MKSMJS.  SPENCER  THOMSON,  S.  P.  VAIINIA,  REV.  H.  M.  WEST,  MR,  AND  MRS.  W. 
F.  WESTBROOK,  MESSRS.  J.  P.  G.  WILLIAMSON,  P.  G.  H.  WOOLF,  Miss  ADA  M. 
YOUNG,  MR,  J,  S,  0'UAL.LOiuN,  C.M.G.  ( SECRETARY). 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  15 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz,,  3  Resident  and  12  Non-Resident, 

Resident  Fellows  :— 

Byron  Brenan,  C.M.G.,  Robert  U.  Moffatt,  C.M.G. ,  M.B.,  CM.,  Alexander 
Allan  Shand. , 

Non-Resident  Fellows  : — 

Wm.  Hodgins  Biggar,  K.C.  (Canada),  Charles  C.  Boivring  (British  East 
Africa),  W.  Alvin  Brooks  (Southern  Nigeria),  Maurice  Casey  (New  Zealand), 
John  W.  Collett,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.  and  8.  (Southern  Nigeria),  J,  Burtt  Davy, 
F.L.8.,  F.R.G.S.  (Transvaal),  His  Excellency  Lt.*Col  Sir  Percy  Girouard, 
K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O.  (High  Commissioner,  Northern  Nigeria),  Cuthbert  Fether. 
stonhaugh  (British  Columbia),  Joseph,  A.  King  (British  Guiana),  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  F.  H.  Phippen  (Canada),  Richard  Scott 'Atkinson  (British  North 
Borneo),  Leo  M.  Wolff  (Transvaal). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Before  calling  on  Sir  Donald  Robertson,  I  should 
like  to  refer  in  the  fewest  possible  words  to  the  sad  loss  which  the 
Institute  has  sustained  through  the  death  of  Lord  Goschen.  There 
would  be  no  point  in  my  adding  anything  to  the  general  and  unani- 
mous tribute  which  has  been  paid  to  his  memory  by  public  opinion 
throughout  the  country.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  public  life  and  the 
nation  at  large  have  sustained  a  very  serious  loss,  for  there  are  not 
many  men  in  any  one  generation  who  have  the  same  great  ability 
and  force  of  character  as  had  Lord  Goschen.  It  is  appropriate  to 
mention  that  he  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  this  Institute 
and  a  consistent  supporter  of  its  objects.  On  one  of  the  latest 
occasions  when  he  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  this  Institute  he  used  these 
characteristic  words :  "  We  must  not  only  look  at  our  financial 
balance-sheets ;  there  are  items  in  the  National  power  that  cannot 
be  counted  in  pounds  sterling — cannot  be  represented  in  millions  of 
treasure,  but  which  are  precious  treasure  all  the  same.  They  con- 
sist in  tjie  attachment  of  our  Colonies,  in  the  determipation  of  our 
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Colonies  to  assist  us  in  maintaining  the  interests  of  this  United 
Empire."  I  think  those  few  words  expressed  very  concisely  what 
was  the  attitude  of  Lord  Goschen  towards  the  great  Imperial 
questions  of  the  day.  The  Council  of  the  Institute,  at  their 
meeting  this  afternoon,  passed  a  resolution  of  condolence  with  the 
family,  and  I  feel  sure  you  will  heartily  endorse  it.  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  Sir  Donald  Robertson,  who,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  We  met  in  India,  but  his  service 
there  was  a  good  deal  longer  and  more  important  than  mine.  He 
has  served  both  in  the  military  and  civil  branches  of  the  public 
service,  and  his  last  appointment  in  India  was  the  important  one  of 
Resident  in  Mysore.  Now  a  Political  Officer  (and  a  Resident,  as 
you  know,  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  Political  Department  in 
India)  requires  a  combination  of  the  qualities  of  a  diplomatist  and 
administrator,  and  you  will  recognise  at  once  that  the  effective 
combination  of  these  qualities  must  be  very  rare  indeed.  I  will 
only  say  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  Sir  Donald  Robertson, 
notwithstanding  the  many  difficult  circumstances  in  which  his 
duties  necessarily  placed  him,  never  made  an  enemy  during  the 
whole  of  the  long  time  he  was  in  India — a  matter  of  something  like 
forty  years,  while  I  do  know  for  certain  that  he  made  many  friends. 
Few  men,  therefore,  are  better  qualified  than  he  is  to  speak  with 
authority  on  those  Indian  questions  which  are  steadily  attracting 
more  and  more  interest  and  attention  in  this  country,  and  concern- 
ing which  it  is  so  important  that  we  should  be  rightly  informed. 

Lieutenant -Colonel  Sir  Donald  Robertson,  K.C.SJ.,  then  read 
his  Paper  on 

SOME   REFLECTIONS   ON  MODERN  INDIA, 

I  CHOSE  the  title  of  "  Some  Reflections  on  Modern  India  "  because 
no  lecturer  can  pretend  to  do  more  than  touch  lightly  upon  a  few 
questions  in  such  a  vast  field  as  that  of  the  Indian  Administration. 
It  would  be  almost  as  easy  to  lecture  comprehensively  upon  Europe 
as  to  deal  satisfactorily  at  one  sitting  with  all  the  important  problems 
with  which  we  are  confronted  in  Hindustan.  I  stand  before  you 
an  ex-official  of  thirty-eight  years'  service  in  the  military,  civil,  and 
political  departments,  a  "  sun-dried  bureaucrat,"  if  you  will,  who, 
having  nothing  but  pleasing  reminiscences  of  India,  not  unnaturally 
adopts  a  friendly  attitude  towards  the  Government  whose  salt  he 
has  eaten.  I  make  this  admission  at  once  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  mistake  as  to  the  colours  under  which  I  sail 
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There  are  some  truths  about  India  which,  though  quite  elementary, 
cannot  be  too  clearly  reiterated.  It  is  an  enormous  country  with  a 
huge  population,  seven  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
composed  of  discordant  elements,  forming  not  one  nation  but  an 
assortment  of  nations,  speaking  many  languages,  animated  by  irre- 
concilable customs  and  ideas,  and  with  widely  different  traditions. 
Not  to  dwell  upon  the  divergent  views  between  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans, and  the  determination  of  the  latter  not  to  be  left  behind  in 
the  race  for  existence — of  which  we  have  heard  something  recently 
and  shall  doubtless  soon  hear  more— it  is  difficult  to  imagine  people 
living  in  one  country  who  are  more  widely  apart  than  the  Sikhs, 
Mahrattas  and  Rajputs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Bengalis  and 
Madrasis  on  the  other.  I  have  had  some  recent  experience  of  how 
the  people  of  one  country  in  India  persisted  in  regarding  the  inhabi- 
tants of  contiguous  districts  as  strangers  and  foreigners,  though 
to  the  ordinary  British  observer  there  seemed  to  be  no  material 
difference  in  appearance,  characteristics,  religion,  or  even  language. 
These  facts  are  of  special  significance  at  the  present  time  when 
there  is  much  agitation  and  not  a  little  disaffection  promoted  by  a 
small  and  noisy  educated  class,  which  affects  to  speak  as  with  the 
voice  of  all  India.  Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  India  is  in 
the  main  an  agricultural  country  ;  the  bulk  of  the  population  is 
illiterate,  with  no  experience  of  life  beyond  the  confines  of  their 
villages,  being  further  so  childlike  and  ignorant  that  they  can  easily 
be  led  astray  by  designing  agitators.  Of  the  ordinary  villager  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  cannot  understand  any  authority 
higher  than  the  District  Officer,  he  appreciates  vaguely  that  there 
are  other  luminaries  who  occasionally  descend  upon  and  ruffle  the 
serenity  of  his  uneventful  existence,  but  of  their  powers  and  share 
in  official  life  he  is  supremely  ignorant. 

These  preliminary  observations  bring  me  to  a  question  which  a 
public  speaker  cannot  well  ignore  at  the  present  time,  though  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  invest  it  with  any  special  weight  or  urgency. 
I  allude  to  the  Congress  Meeting  at  the  end  of  December  last  in 
Calcutta,  and  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji's  speech  as  president.  This 
gentleman  is  a  veteran  orator,  who  no  doubt  thoroughly  believes 
in  the  cause  he  advocates ;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  appear  to 
question  his  honesty  of  purpose,  but  how  with  his  long  experience 
of  politics  he  can  persuade  himself  that  his  mission  and  the  methods 
employed  to  support  it  are  just  and  necessary  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. His  panacea  for  the  ills  of  India  is  expressed,  according  to 
the  published  report  of  his  address,  in  the  peroration  as  follows  :— 
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"  I  say  bo  united,  persevere  and  achieve  self-government,  so  that 
the  millions  now  perishing  by  poverty,  famine  and  plague,  and  the 
scores  of  millions  that  are  starving  on  scanty  subsistence  may  be 
saved,  and  India  may  again  occupy  the  proud  position  of  yore 
amongst  the  greatest  and  civilised  nations  of  the  world." 

The  self-government  here  indicated  is  described  in  an  earlier  part 
of  the  address  as  the  complete  power  and  rights  which  the  British 
electorate  enjoy  over  here.  Now  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  any 
special  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  to  recognise  that  it  can  hardly  be 
reasonable  to  saddle  the  present  Administration  with  responsibility 
for  the  dreadful  tale  of  mortality  and  suffering  brought  about  by 
visitations  of  plague,  a  mysterious  malady  the  origin  of  which  has 
vexed  the  scientific  mind  for  some  years.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  be 
consistent  with  fair  argument,  even  under  the  temptation  to  say 
what  would  be  palatable  to  the  audience  he  was  addressing,  for  the 
President  to  have  grouped  in  one  category  of  evils,  which  the 
magic  wand  of  self-government  would  remove,  such  matters  as 
general  poverty  under  normal  conditions,  and  famine ;  an  indict- 
ment which,  if  true,  would  brand  the  Government  of  India  as  dis- 
gracefully inefficient  and  indeed  infamous.  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji 
fortified  his  case  by  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  various  eminent 
personages,  such  as  Bright,  Macaulay,  Gladstone,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  and  Mr.  Morley, 
ingeniously  brought  in  at  the  right  time  in  order  to  round  off  his 
periods.  Am  I  too  bold  in  suggesting  that  the  renowned  states- 
men whose  authority  he  so  copiously  invokes  would  be  more  than 
surprised  to  learn  that  detached  portions  of  their  utterances  had 
been  made  to  do  duty  in  support  of  a  cause  which  they  had  never 
advocated  ?  Mr.  Morley,  for  instance,  whom  the  President  often 
quotes  approvingly,  has  recently  expressed  himself  in  terms  which 
admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  his  opinion,  as  follows  :  "  I  have  said  I  shall 
not  be  taken  to  indicate  for  a  moment  that  I  dream  you  can  trans- 
plant British  institutions  wholesale  into  India.  That  is  a  fantastic 
and  ludicrous  dream."  If  I  may  say  so  without  appearing  dis- 
respectful, the  borrowing  process  adopted  by  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji 
appears  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  device  for  pushing  the 
sale  of  a  book  by  clipping  a  few  favourable  expressions  from  the 
reviews,  regardless  of  all  that  may  not  be  flattering  or  accom- 
modating. I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  who  knows  India,  and 
is  not  blinded  by  prejudice,  will  agree  with  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji 
as  regards  either  the  desirability  or  the  practicability  of  his  scheme, 
whilst  lam  confident  that  few  sober  politicians  will  be  found  on 
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his  side  in  estimating  the  glowing  results  he  foreshadows  as  likely 
to  flow  therefrom.  That  there  is  unfortunately  considerable 
poverty  in  India,  though  of  a  different  degree  to  what  we  hear  of 
in  England,  is  well  known,  but  that  millions  perish  from  famine 
whose  lives  could  be  saved,  and  scores  of  millions  are  continually 
starving,  can  only  be  described  as  gross  exaggerations.  It  would 
probably  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  judging  by  such  tests  as 
are  available,  and  they  are  fairly  convincing,  the  prosperity  of 
India  is  steadily  advancing,  and  without  attempting  to  contrast 
the  present  and  the  past  condition  of  the  people  which  would  be 
futile,  seeing  that  there  is  no  definite  starting  point,  it  is  not  rash 
to  argue  that  if  those  favourable  causes  affect  the  ordinary  life  of 
the  people— and  why  should  they  not  do  so  ?— their  case  does  not 
seem  to  call  for  heroic  measures,  and  affords  no  justification  for 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji's  gloomy  strictures.  Did  time  permit  I 
should  have  liked  to  refer  in  detail  to  a  Resolution  recorded  by  Lord 
Curzon  in  1902  on  the  Land  Eevenue  Policy  of  India,  which  com- 
pletely demolishes  the  theories  then  put  forward,  attempting  to 
fasten  some  responsibility  on  the  Government  of  India,  if  not 
for  the  occurrence  of  famines,  at  least  for  their  resultant  mortality. 
If  a  failure  of  the  monsoon  occurs  and  blights  agricultural  pro- 
spects, there  is  no  escape  from  scarcity  and  distress  ;  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  afford  relief  locally,  and  to  limit  the  area  affected,  by  the 
application  of  well-considered  remedial  measures.  This  is  of  course 
freely  done.  Several  committees,  composed  of  the  best  men  in 
India,  have  been  assembled  to  consider  and  amend  the  famine  code 
from  time  to  time.  The  last  one  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Antony 
MacDonnell,  and  the  Government  of  India  may  justly  claim  that 
their  famine  policy,  and  the  methods  of  dealing  with  these  dreadful 
visitations,  are  now  as  perfect  as  human  ingenuity  can  make 
them. 

Though  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji's  proposals,  as 
being  unsuitable  and  unnecessary,  I  recognise  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  careful  consideration  of  the  claims  made  by  educated 
Indians  that  they  should  receive  a  larger  share  of  executive  ap- 
pointments. I  specify  executive  advisedly,  because  as  is  well 
known  they  already  enjoy  many  of  the  upper  and  lower  judicial 
posts.  Moreover,  they  perform  with  signal  devotion  and  success 
most  of  the  clerical  work  required  by  the  administration.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  inferred  that  they  do  not  at  present  hold  several 
important  executive  offices  ;  further,  the  Civil  Service  is  open  to  any 
Indian  who  passes  the  examination  in  London,  Everyone  must 
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sympathise  with  the  desire  of  those  who  have  sufficient  enlighten- 
ment in  India  to  undertake  some  share  in  the  administration  of 
their  country,  but  it  is  essential  that  Government  should  proceed 
with  the  utmost  caution.  They  are  compelled  in  the  first  place  to 
consider  the  interest  of  the  many  inarticulate  millions  who  have 
never  expressed  any  desire  for,  and  might  conceivably  resent,  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  substituting  Indian  for  European  agency. 
Experiments  in  the  nature  of  leaps  in  the  dark  in  an  eastern 
country,  where  the  people  hang  upon  the  acts  of  the  Government, 
are  apt  to  prove  mischievous.  Moreover,  it  is  above  all  things 
essential  that  we  should  maintain  the  highest  possible  level  of 
efficiency  in  the  administration.  There  are  other  more  important 
qualifications  for  Government  officials  than  the  mere  ability  to 
satisfy  literary  tests,  and  whatever  the  future  may  disclose,  and 
progress  justify,  I  am  merely  stating  what  is  a  well  known  fact 
when  I  assert  that  up  to  the  present  time,  except  in  a  limited 
degree,  the  requisite  capacity  for  successful  administration  is  not 
conspicuous  amongst  those  Indians  whose  claims  are  founded  solely 
upon  the  possession  of  university  distinctions.  I  hope  that  I  shall 
not  be  misunderstood.  I  have  lived  for  years  in  the  closest  and 
most  friendly  intercourse  with  Indians,  and  should  be  the  last  to 
deny  to  many  of  those  with  whom  I  have  had  social  and  official 
relations  the  possession  of  various  excellent  qualities.  Aptitude  for 
governing  is  not,  however,  acquired  merely  by  book  learning,  and 
those  now  foremost  in  proclaiming  their  fitness  are,  unfortunately, 
not  of  the  class  who  are  likely  to  prove  themselves  masterful 
officials  and  leaders  of  men,  regardless  of  the  part  of  India  in  which 
they  may  be  employed.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  thoroughly 
unsafe  to  entrust  some  of  them  with  appointments  in  districts 
where  trouble  may  at  any  time  arise,  and  the  population  are  law- 
abiding  citizens  only  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  look  up  to  and 
respect  those  in  authority  over  them.  It  may  be  of  course  and  indeed 
has  been  argued  that  the  Indians  have  not  as  yet  been  given  a  fair 
chance  to  qualify  themselves  for  high  posts.  This  is  not  quite 
correct ;  look,  for  instance,  at  the  statutory  civil  service,  composed 
of  men  recruited  in  India,  whilst  evidence  is  not  wanting  that  the 
Government  of  India,  who  must  necessarily  be  in  the  best  pos- 
sible position  to  judge  when  and  how  to  move,  have  taken 
advantage  of  opportunities  gradually  to  increase  the  number  of 
appointments  open  to  Indians.  I  believe,  notwithstanding  the 
very  limited  success  which  the  statutory  civil  service  secured,  the 
best  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  be  found  in  competition  amongst 
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carefully  selected  candidates.  This  will  Secure  the  elimination  of 
those  who,  though  able  by  cramming  to  pass  almost  any  examina- 
tion, are  otherwise  unfitted  to  assume  responsible  positions  in  the 
public  service. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Lord  Ripon's  plan  for  local  self- 
government  whi^h  was  launched  twenty  years  ago  would,  without 
continuous  Government  backing  and  support,  have  been  long  ago 
extinct,  and  has  so  far  produced  few  men  of  whom  it  can  be 
said  that,  having  graduated  in  what  should  have  been  a  very 
useful  school,  they  are  fit  to  embark  upon  more  extended  responsi- 
bilities. Nor  is  the  outlook  more  promising  when  the  search  for 
those  who  have  developed  capacity  for  administrative  work  is  ex- 
tended to  the  Native  States,  where  talent  and  governing  capacity 
have  a  more  or  less  independent  chance,  unfettered  by  our  hard 
and  fast  system,  which  necessarily  damps  initiative,  and  restricts 
opportunities  for  special  distinction.  I  am  not  here  speaking  of 
Mysore,  one  of  the  principal  States,  where  the  conditions  are  quite 
exceptional ;  elsewhere  the  number  of  those  who  have  come  promi- 
nently to  the  front  in  these  Principalities  is  small.  Speaking  generally 
all  that  they  have  as  yet  accomplished  is  the  imitation  and  adapta- 
tion of  our  ideas.  I  hone  I  have  made  it  clear  that  I  do  not  deny 
the  potential  capacity  of  Indians  for  administrative  work,  still  less 
is  it  possible  to  dispute  that  their  ability  is  often  of  a  high  order ; 
my  argument  is  that  a  genius  for  organisation  has  yet  to  be 
created,  which  can  only  develop  slowly,  and  that  though  changes 
are  inevitable  they  must  be  introduced  cautiously. 

As  most  of  you  know,  India  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes 
into  British  territory  and  Native  States.  The  latter  offer  an 
interesting  field  for  study  both  as  historical  relics  and  also  as  repre- 
senting indigenous  methods,  even  though  with  an  admixture  of 
Western  ideas.  The  form  of  administration  is  feudal  and  patriarchal, 
with  an  attachment  to  forms  and  ceremonies  which  are  to  be  seen 
nowhere  else  in  the  country.  In  Hindu  States,  where  the  ruler  has 
not  escaped  from  the  thraldom  of  priestly  influence,  the  astrologers 
are  paramount.  A  chief's  life  is  largely  regulated  by  his  horoscope, 
and  wherever  he  goes  or  whatever  he  does  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain beforehand  how  the  omens  are  likely  to  work.  In  one  State  of 
which  I  had  charge  during  a  minority  we  maintained  a  staff  of 
Brahmins,  in  various  shrines  of  repute,  who  were  continually  en- 
gaged in  intercessions  that  the  evil  possibilities  foreshadowed  in  the 
horoscope  for  certain  years  of  the  prince's  life  should  be  neutralised. 
Their  services  were  not  rendered  for  nothing,  and  it  was  a  constant 
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struggle  for  the  keeper  of  the  state  purse-strings  to  discover  how 
cheaply  we  could  secure  immunity  from  unpleasant  planetary  con- 
junctions. So  far  I  am  happy  to  say  the  results  have  been  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

It  is  the  settled  policy  of  our  Government  to  preserve  these  chief- 
ships  intact.  In  default  of  natural  heirs  their  rulers  are  allowed 
to  adopt,  our  interest  being  confined  to  securing  for  the  people, 
competent  rulers.  It  would  be  unsuitable  to  have  anything  in 
the  shape  of  constitutional  government  in  a  Native  State,  for  the 
chiefs  are  personally  responsible  to  the  British  Government  for 
efficient  management,  and  they  cannot  divide  this  responsibility 
with  their  subjects.  Enlightened  government,  according  to  our 
Western  notions,  is  expensive,  and  though  the  important  States 
have  adopted  many  of  our  ideas,  in  the  smaller  chiefships  it  would 
be  impossible  to  afford  the  ameliorations  which  up-to-date  methods 
involve.  The  relations  between  the  rulers  and  their  subjects  afford 
scope  for  personal  kindliness,  such  as  the  bestowal  of  individual 
favours,  contributions  towards  marriage  expenses,  or  other  domestic 
ceremonies,  though  they  also  call  for  reciprocal  assistance,  when, 
for  instance,  the  Eajah  goes  on  a  pilgrimage  and  is  short  of  cash. 
In  Rajput  States  the  Chief  is  merely  the  first  among  the  brother- 
hood, and  the  sort  of  paternal  authority  he  exercises  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  Oriental  customs,  as  is  also  the  elasticity  which 
relieves  pressure  upon  the  defaulter,  and  renders  it  possible  to 
obtain  special  treatment  by  the  exertion  of  personal  interest. 
Religious  disturbances  are  almost  unknown,  for  the  rigid  neutrality 
to  which  we  very  properly  adhere  in  our  territory  would  be  out 
of  place  and  misunderstood,  the  principal  personages  would  gene- 
rally be  on  one  side  of  the  dispute,  and  this  condition  exerts  a 
steadying  and  pacifying  influence  wanting  in  British  India,  where 
we  take  upon  ourselves  the  attitude  of  Gallic,  a  tolerance  which 
lasts  until  heads  are  broken.  The  manner,  more  accommodating 
than  ours,  in  which  land  revenue  is  levied  in  Native  States,  accords 
closely  to  the  principle  by  which  all  cultivators  yield  a  certain 
portion  of  the  produce  to  the  governing  authority,  whilst  the 
spectacle,  so  often  seen  in  British  India,  of  a  man  sold  up  for  debt 
by  the  operation  of  a  civil  decree  is  rarely  met  with.  What  is 
possible  in  a  country  gentleman's  estate,  or  the  restricted  area  of  a 
Native  State,  in  the  way  of  direct  personal  government  would  be 
impracticable  on  a  larger  scale  with  us.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
suggest  that  the  administration  of  Native  States  is  free  from  defects, 
but  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  regard  them  as  hope- 
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lessly  out  of  date,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  should  be  examined.  In  contrasting  the  relative  popularity 
of  English  and  Native  administration  it  may  be  admitted  that  our 
officers  find  it  impossible  to  compete  with  natural  rulers,  who  repre- 
sent the  nobility  of  the  land,  in  securing  the  attachment  of  the 
people,  but  at  least  we  in  British  India  can  comfort  ourselves  with 
the  reflection  that  there  is  probably  no  district  under  our  control 
which  would  not  regard  a  transfer  to  native  rule  as  an  intolerable 
hardship. 

Few  people  will  see  again  what  those  who  attended  the  Delhi 
Durbar  of  1903  were  privileged  to  witness  in  the  display  of  pomp 
and  pageantry,  when  the  retainers  of  almost  every  important  chief 
in  India  passed  in  review.  Gaily  caparisoned  camels, large  carriages 
drawn  by  elephants,  mounted  warriors  in  mail  armour,  armed  men 
on  stilts,  a  party  of  devil  dancers  with  pantomime  masks,  and  an 
endless  variety  of  gaudily  attired  servants  who  came  along  in  motley 
array.  Before  there  is  another  Delhi  Durbar,  and  we  all  devoutly 
hope  that  there  may  be  no  necessity  to  hold  one  for  many  years  to 
come,  native  chiefs  will  have  realised  that  the  retention  of  these 
remnants  of  mediaeval  splendour  are  too  expensive  if  the  claims 
which  modern  administration  makes  upon  their  purses  are  also  to 
be  satisfied,  and  hordes  of  wild  and  fantastic  followers  will  have 
been  replaced  by  mounted  and  foot  soldiers,  dressed,  may  be,  in  the 
soberer  garb  of  our  cast-off  uniforms,  who,  though  more  useful 
even  in  diminished  numbers,  will  not  contribute  to  any  spectacular 
show. 

A  matter  of  great  moment  nowadays  is  the  Upkeep  by  several 
leading  chiefs  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  transport  trains,  which  are 
collectively  styled  the  Imperial  Service  Troops.  Some  States  have 
both  cavalry  and  transport,  some  cavalry  alone,  others  infantry, 
comprising  a  body  of  several  thousand  men,  who  form  part  of  the 
state  force  to  which  they  belong;  well-disciplined,  armed  with 
breech-loaders,  and  worked  up  to  a  high  condition  of  efficiency  under 
the  constant  inspection  of  British  officers.  This  scheme  was  started 
about  twenty  years  ago  as  the  result  of  a  spontaneous  offer  of 
assistance  by  the  chiefs  to  provide  military  assistance  for  the 
British  Government  during  campaigns  on  the  frontier,  and  on 
various  occasions  the  Imperial  Service  Troops  have  co-operated 
successfully  with  our  army.  It  has  never,  I  believe,  been  necessary 
to  formally  requisition  any  of  these  troops  for  field  service,  the 
difficulty  has  rather  been  to  deal  with  the  many  requests  for  their 
employment  by  the  chiefs •.  At  one  timo  I  remember  that  military 
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critics  doubted  the  soundness  of  allowing  Native  States  to  maintain, 
otherwise  than  under  the  immediate  command  of  British  officers, 
bodies  of  troops  entrusted  with  arms  of  precision,  but  not  much 
has  been  heard  of  this  objection  during  recent  years,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  no  one  acquainted  with  native  chiefs,  and  their  deep  attach- 
ment and  loyalty  to  the  British  crown,  has  ever  entertained  the 
smallest  doubt  that,  should  troublous  times  ever  come,  we  may 
very  confidently  depend  upon  these  auxiliary  forces  to  render  true 
and  ready  service. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  attitude  of  the  British  Government 
towards  Native  States  are  the  attempts  made  to  provide  a  suitable 
education  by  means  of  chiefs'  colleges  for  nobles  and  embryo 
rulers.  One  of  the  many  excellent  reforms  inaugurated  by  that 
eminent  statesman,  Lord  Curzon,  during  his  viceroyalty,  was  to 
thoroughly  reorganise  the  arrangements  for  training  this  class. 
His  lordship  was  not  slow  to  recognise  that  it  was  unreasonable 
to  expect  native  rulers  to  play  their  part  in  the  body  politic  (his 
colleagues,  as  he  called  them)  unless  they  were  adequately  instructed 
and  trained,  not  only  from  the  ordinary  literary  standpoint,  but 
also  in  administrative  business.  Four  chiefs'  colleges  had  been  in 
existence  for  many  years,  but  they  were  badly  organised,  and  filled 
very  indifferently  that  place  in  the  educational  system  of  India 
which  they  were  intended  to  occupy.  The  system  throughout  was 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  remodelled,  and  now  there  are  ample 
facilities  for  imparting  a  liberal  education  to  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  India.  It  is  often  found  to  be  an  advantage  to  withdraw 
a  young  chief  from  an  atmosphere  in  his  palace  where  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  sycophants  and  temptations  to  idleness  and  dissipation, 
and  to  provide  him,  under  suitable  discipline  and  restraint,  with  the 
society  of  other  young  men  of  his  class,  who  all  meet  together  on 
neutral  ground  under  circumstances  where,  not  only  can  their 
mental  faculties  and  physical  culture  be  satisfactorily  developed, 
while  they  imbibe  what  is  good  of  Western  training  without  any 
sacrifice  of  essential  caste  and  family  customs,  but  where  they 
must  perforce  learn  that  experience  of  life  is  not  bounded  by  the 
horizon  of  their  own  territories.  Part  of  this  system  of  training 
has  been  to  set  back  the  age  at  which  a  young  chief  was  invested 
with  full  ruling  powers.  Formerly  eighteen  was  considered  a  suit- 
able age,  but  though  youths  in  the  East  develop  early,  it  came 
to  be  recognised  that  with  a  period  of  tutelage  often  lasting  barely 
four  years,  and  dealing  at  the  start  with  very  backward  boys,  not 
only  was  there  insufficient  time  for  training,  and,  what  was  more 
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undesirable,  to  entrust  vast  and  practically  uncontrolled  powers  to 
a  youth  of  that  tender  age,  was  almost  to  court  disaster  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  career,  before  he  had  acquired  sufficient  discernment 
to  judge  whom  he  could  safely  trust,  amongst  the  advisers  who 
were  often  interested  in  leading  him  astray  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage. 

The  word  "  Sivadeshi  "  is  now  often  heard  in  India,  and  has  come 
to  be  understood  as  being  necessarily  associated  with  political 
agitation.  There  is,  however,  no  obvious  connection  between  the 
two  ;  if  "  Swadeshi  "  means  the  promotion  of  indigenous  commerce 
and  manufactures,  not  only  is  it  an  entirely  innocent  movement, 
but  the  idea  has  been  constantly  commended  and  encouraged  by 
our  Government.  Unfortunately,  a  scheme  entirely  advantageous 
to  India  has  become  mixed  up  with  the  agitation  against  the  par- 
tition of  Bengal  which  is  fostered  by  bellicose  cries  and  much  tall 
talk.  This  movement,  admittedly  hostile  to  our  Government,  is 
constantly  encouraged  by  the  Native  Press,  the  conductors  of  which 
appear  to  have  no  sense  of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  them  as 
public  men.  I  will  not  stop  to  discuss  whether  it  is  wise  to  tolerate 
the  inflammatory  sentiments  which  appear  week  after  week,  and 
must  necessarily  permeate  to  the  uneducated  masses,  who  are 
amazed  to  hear  such  dreadful  misconduct  attributed  to  the  Govern- 
ment whom  they  have  hitherto  respected,  and,  may  be,  admired. 
It  can,  of  course,  be  argued  that  we  ought  not  to  keep  the  safety 
valve  fastened  down,  and  that  it  is  better  to  allow  the  malcon- 
tents to  blow  off  without  restraint ;  but  the  affair  is  one  which 
obviously  requires  careful  watching,  and  this  it  is,  we  may  hope, 
receiving. 

I  trust  there  is  no  one  in  this  hall  who  is  inclined  to  accept  the 
pessimistic  views  which  too  often  appear  in  the  Press  about  India, 
or  to  believe  that  the  title  adopted  by  one  writer — "  Our  Dead 
Failure  in  India  " — represents  anything  more  than  a  prejudiced 
and  misguided  opinion.  Anyone  who  devotes  his  time  towards 
the  examination  of  public  affairs  out  there  will  find  plenty  of  occu- 
pation, but  the  farther  he  goes,  the  more,  if  reasonably  impartial, 
he  will  understand  and  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  our  officers 
have  to  face  in  doing  their  duty — a  task  which  is  not  made  easier 
by  the  persistent  hostility  shown  by  some  writers  and  speakers  in 
England,  who  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  the  effect  which  their 
action  may  produce  in  India.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Dadabhai 
Naoroji,  who  ought  to  know  better,  repeats  the  hoary  old  fallacy 
that  the  payments  for  home  charges,  continually  spoken  of  as  the 
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"  drain  from  India,"  comprise  merely  disbursements  in  England 
incidental  to  the  alien  administration — pay,  leave  allowances,  &c., 
without  reference  to  the  fact  that  they  also  include  interest  on  the 
capital  expenditure  provided  in  England  for  those  productive  works, 
such  as  railways  and  irrigation  canals,  without  which  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country  must  have  been  indefinitely  retarded.  As  an 
Indian  newspaper  has  lately  pointed  out,  if  the  "  Swadeshi  "  leaders 
are  really  in  earnest,  they  might  devote  their  money  towards  acquiring 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  Indian  stock  now  held  in  England. 
This  would,  to  some  extent  at  least,  check  the  "  drain  "  which  is 
now  so  constantly  paraded  as  a  grievance. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  an  excellent  lecture  which 
was  delivered  before  this  Institute  by  Mr.  Sawtell  in  May  last.1  It 
seems  to  me  very  satisfactory  that  a  gentleman,  with  doubtless  a 
keen  critical  faculty,  who  has  studied  Indian  problems  in  that 
country  for  some  years,  should  entertain  ideas  which  were  very 
deservedly  applauded  by  all  those  present.  He  dwelt  with  some 
emphasis  on  the  question  of  sympathy  between  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled,  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  In  my  opinion  there  is  little 
room  for  criticism  as  to  the  relations  between  British  officials  and 
the  villagers  or  others  of  the  poorer  classes.  Look  at  the  manner 
in  which  our  settlement  officers  work  amongst  the  people,  and  at 
the  conduct  of  British  officers  in  dealing  with  famine,  and  com- 
bating epidemics  such  as  cholera  and  plague.  It  is,  then,  with  their 
lives  in  their  hands,  scorning  all  personal  danger,  that  our  officers 
are  seen  at  their  best.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  V.C.  or  a  D.S.O. 
is  to  be  got  out  of  it.  No  one  expects  to  receive  anything  special  for 
doing  his  duty,  though  its  successful  performance  involves  a  high 
order  of  personal  courage,  indicating  also  deep  sympathy  with  the 
sufferers.  There  are  other  causes  operating,  besides  the  frequent 
transfer  of  officers,  though  this  is  bad  enough,  and  the  facility  of 
coming  over  on  leave  to  England,  which  make  for  less  sympathy 
between  officials  and  some  of  the  educated  classes.  The  blame  is 
almost  always  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Englishman,  who  is  naturally 
a  somewhat  reserved  person.  But  what  about  the  Indian? 
Speeches  made  by  agitators,  and  newspaper  articles  published  in 
the  Native  Press,  adopt  a  most  contemptuous  attitude  towards  the 
European.  Is  this  calculated  to  promote  sympathy  ?  Nowadays 
the  newly-fledged  University  graduate  believes  and  practises  the 
theory  that  civility  and  servility  are  spelt  in  the  same  way,  and, 

1  Proceedings,  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  289,  "  India  under 
British  Rule,"  by  Arthur  Sawtell. 
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anxious  to  avoid  the  latter,  he  sometimes  appears  barely  polite. 
An  old  Hindu  minister  in  a  Native  State,  when  I  remarked  that  no 
English  was  taught  in  the  State  School,  replied,  "  Sahib,  when 
boys  learn  English  they  develop  bad  manners."  I  do  not  quote 
this  as  entirely  agreeing  with  the  sentiment,  but  it  contains  some 
grains  of  truth.  When  young  India  tries  to  express  himself  in  a 
language  he  imperfectly  understands  he  necessarily  forsakes  the 
polite  Oriental  metaphors  which  sound  so  pleasant,  and  talks  in  an 
abrupt  and  staccato  style  which,  though  he  may  have  no  intention 
of  being  rude,  does  not  tend  to  further  familiar  intercourse.  This 
failing  of  the  few  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  a  well-bred 
Indian  gentleman  is  ordinarily  the  pink  of  politeness.  In  the  old 
days,  when  Civil  Officers  remained  for  years  in  one  district,  there 
were  certainly  closer  bonds  of  intimacy  ;  I  am  afraid  those  conditions 
may  not  return,  but  there  is  no  reason,  provided,  of  course,  that 
reasonable  advances  are  made  both  by  the  European  and  the  Indian, 
why  there  should  not  be  mutual  feelings  of  friendliness  and  respect. 
I  am  now  approaching  the  limits  of  my  time  and  must  cut  short 
these  more  or  less  desultory  reflections.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
we  Anglo-Indians  are  too  autocratic  and  unduly  optimistic.  Auto- 
cracy, if  it  be  a  failing,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  incidents  of 
our  position  as  a  governing  class.  But  it  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  the  natives,  so  long  as  it  is  exercised  with 
consideration  for  them  and  their  feelings,  and  we  should  not,  I 
take  it,  maintain  a  commanding  status,  so  essential  to  successful 
administration,  if  our  authority  were  exercised  in  a  doubtful  or 
halting  manner.  To  optimism  in  the  past,  for  the  present,  and 
the  future,  most  of  us  would  at  once  plead  guilty.  He  who  runs 
may  read.  Let  the  inquirer  go  out  to  that  great  country  in  a 
frame  of  mind  which  enables  him  to  form  independent  impressions 
of  what  he  observes,  without  the  preconceived  idea  which  animates 
some  travellers  that  everything  has  been  mismanaged,  and  I  am 
confident  that,  allowing  room  for  differences  of  opinion,  and  ad- 
mitting freely  that  some  mistakes  have  been  made,  he  will  not  fail 
to  recognise  what  splendid  work  has  been  done  by  our  Government 
for  India. 

DISCUSSION. 

Sir  CHARLES  ELLIOTT,  K. C.S.I. :  I  should  like  in  the  first  place 
to  thank  the  Council  for  inviting  me,  who  am  not  a  Fellow  of  this 
Institute,  to  be  present  this  evening  and  to  take  a  share  in  the 
discussion,  and  I  should  like  to  thank  Sir  Donald  Boberston  for 
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the  interesting  reflections  he  has  presented  to  us  on  many  points 
connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  country  with  which  he  has 
heen  so  long  and  honourably  connected.  The  chief  reason  for 
which  I,  and  probably  many  of  the  audience,  have  looked  forward 
to  the  reading  of  this  Paper  was  the  hope  that  the  lecturer's 
wide  experience  of  India,  and  especially  of  Native  States,  might 
enable  him  to  contribute  something  towards  the  solution  of  the 
difficult  problem  which  is  agitating  so  many  minds  at  present — the 
problem  how  to  allay  the  bitterness  of  discontent  which  has  of  late 
spread  over  the  whole,  or  at  any  rate  over  the  larger  part,  of  India, 
and  this  hope  I  think  has  not  been  disappointed.  He  has  touched 
on  several  of  the  complaints  which  have  been  made  and  suggestions 
which  have  been  offered  ;  but  I  propose  to  confine  myself  to-night 
to  the  one  topic,  how  far  the  example  of  the  Native  States  can 
be  utilised  by  us  in  dealing  with  this  question.  He  has  spoken 
of  the  aspirations  of  those  who  aim  at  obtaining  the  full  power 
and  rights  which  the  British  electorate  enjoy,  and  has  quoted 
Mr.  Morley's  description  of  this  as  a  ludicrous  and  fantastic 
dream.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  shown  sympathy  with  those 
aspirations,  arid  he  feels  that  we  ought  to  search  earnestly  to 
find  a  scheme  which  might  go  some  way  towards  satisfying  the 
ambition  of  those  who  claim  that  the  educated  classes  should 
have  a  larger  share  in  the  government  of  their  own  country. 
Now  I  have  always  felt  that  this  claim  is  reasonable  and  natural, 
and  one  that  must  gradually  and  in  due  time  be  satisfied ; 
but  that,  if  the  British  Government  is  called  upon  to  opon  roads 
for  the  admission  of  these  classes  to  larger  powers,  still  more  are 
the  rulers  of  the  Native  States  called  upon  to  do  so,  seeing  that 
they  must  understand  the  wants,  and  sympathise  with  the  wishes 
of  their  fellow  countrymen  more  than  a  foreign  Government  can 
be  expected  to  do.  If  any  large  step  in  the  direction  of  self- 
government  or  representative  government  is  to  be  made,  surely 
it  is  in  the  Native  States  that  the  experiment  should  first  be  tried, 
as  that  is  where  it  would  be  done  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  where  there  would  be  least  opposition  from  existing 
interests  and  where  least  risk  would  be  incurred  if  the  experiment 
is  unsuccessful.  Now  what  has  Sir  Donald  Robertson  told  us  of 
the  rulers  of  these  States  ?  He  has  spoken  on  the  one  hand  of 
superstitious  astrology  and  narrow  Brahminical  influences;  but 
these  disadvantages  will,  we  may  presume,  be  removed  with  the 
progress  of  education  and  enlightenment.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
Princes  possess  great  advantages,  in  being  of  the  same  blood  as  their 
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people,  and  exercising  a  sort  of  paternal  or  elder  brother's  influence 
over  them,  in  being  able  to  bestow  favours  on  individuals,  such  as 
contributions  towards  marriage  expenses,  without  the  trammels  of 
a  budget  or  code  of  rules — in  having  an  elastic  system  of  collecting 
land  revenue  and  in  being  able  to  pacify  and  compose  religious 
difficulties  better  than  any  alien  Government,  which  is  bound  to 
adopt  the  part  of  a  Gallio.  All  these  advantages  bring  them  closer 
to  their  subjects  than  our  Government  can  ever  hope  to  be,  and 
if  representative  institutions  are  good  for  the  people,  they  need 
have  less  fear  than  we  of  associating  the  masses  with  themselves 
by  giving  them  such  institutions,  and  allowing  them  to  influence 
legislation  and  administration.  But  who  among  them  have  taken 
any  steps  in  this  direction?  Even  the  Gaikwar  of  Baroda,  who  is 
prominent  among  those  who  set  up  a  claim  for  the  grant  of  greater 
power  of  self-government  for  residents  in  British  territory,  has,  as 
far  as  I  know,  done  nothing  of  the  kind  in  his  own  territory.  It  is 
true  that  in  one  State,  Mysore,  something  was  done  twenty-five 
years  ago  by  setting  up  the  National  Assembly,  which  was  con- 
vened once  a  year,  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  a  report,  but  had  no 
power  beyond  that  of  giving  advice  or  suggestions.  Of  late  years 
we  have  heard  little  of  this  Assembly,  and  I  have  searched  through 
the  last  Mysore  Report  without  finding  any  mention  of  it,  however 
slight,  so  that  it  can  hardly  have  been  reckoned  a  great  success. 
The  example  has  been  imitated  in  Travancore,  but  the  latest 
information  I  have  from  that  State  on  the  subject  was  to  the  effect 
that"  at  the  meeting  held  last  January  there  were  eight  hundred 
questions  down  on  the  paper,  and  that  the  Dewan  would  not 
permit  members  to  make  speeches  advancing  arguments  for  repre- 
sentation, whence  much  dissatisfaction  arose.  It  seems  evident 
that  our  critics  who  advocate  the  giving  in  British  territory  of  all 
the  rights  which  the  electorate  enjoy  in  Great  Britain  as  a  panacea 
for  discontent  and  a  means  for  the  better  government  of  the 
country,  are  not  able  to  refer  to  these  National  Assemblies  of 
Mysore  and  Travancore  as  an  instance  of  the  good  such  an  institu- 
tion can  do.  We  cannot  therefore  look  to  the  Native  States  to 
give  us  a  lead  as  to  how  to  allay  the  prevailing  discontent :  indeed, 
the  lecturer  has  rightly  said  that  their  characteristic  feature  is 
imitation  and  adoption  of  our  ideas,  and  therefore  I  hold  that  the 
logical  answer  to  those  who  urge  us  to  make  this  great  alteration 
ir,  our  system  of  government  is  :  first  persuade  your  own  people, 
the  chiefs  and  rulers  of  Native  States,  and  then  come  to  us  when 
the  working  out  of  your  ideas  has  been  tested  there.  I  do  not 
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wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  a  logical  reply  is  always  the 
best  and  most  suitable  reply,  or  even  a  complete  reply ;  still  less 
would  I  wish  to  take  up  a  non-possumus  attitude.  I  am  convinced 
that  tbe  present  ferment  of  discontent  contains  elements  of  serious 
danger,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Government  to  take  all 
reasonable  means  for  removing  it.  What  those  reasons  should  be 
deserves  prolonged  thought  and  discussion,  or  even  if  I  had  any 
suggestions  ready  to  submit,  there  is  no  time  for  it  to-day.  But  I 
trust  that  a  memory  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  will  remain 
in  our  minds  and  bear  fruit,  and  at  any  rate  we  must  thank  Sir 
Donald  Robertson  for  showing  us  what  lessons  we  may  draw  from 
the  practice  of  the  chiefs  and  rulers  of  the  Native  States,  and  with 
what  care  and  deliberation  we  ought  to  walk  in  introducing  any 
radical  reforms  into  the  system  of  administration  in  British 
territory. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  SAWTELL  :  I  feel  it  an  honour  to  be  asked  to  speak 
to  this  assembly  on  this  important  question,  and  I  have  to  thank 
the  lecturer  for  the  kind  reference  to  the  Paper  I  bad  the  honour  of 
reading  before  the  Institute  a  few  months  ago.  With  regard  to  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  Paper  I  am  almost  entirely  at  one  with 
Sir  Donald  Robertson's  standpoint.  Our  Government  in  India,  so 
far  from  being  a  dead  failure,  is  in  most  essential  respects  a  very 
remarkable  success.  There  are,  of  course,  defects,  and  in  the  Paper 
I  read  in  May  last  I  pointed  out  as  the  principal  defect  a  certain 
absence  of  sympathy,  which  I  believe  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
exist,  between  the  ruling  classes  and  the  ruled.  A  great  many 
people,  when  that  point  is  raised,  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
speaker  necessarily  considers  that  this  lack  of  sympathy  cou?d  be 
remedied  by  the  establishment  of  popular  institutions.  To  my 
mind  the  two  questions  stand  in  different  categories.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  suggested  that  this  defect  could  be  well  met 
by  expending  popular  government,  either  local  or  Imperial,  or  by 
admitting  a  larger  number  of  Indians  to  the  Legislative  Council, 
or  the  Executive  Council,  or  the  Secretary  of  State's  Council  in 
England.  It  is  a  very  difficult  question  I  know,  and  I  shrink 
from  proposing  any  cut  and  dried  plan  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 
But  I  think  something  might  perhaps  be  done  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  such  agitations  as  those  which  have  recently  been  carried 
on  in  Bengal,  and  which,  judging  from  the  Indian  mail  news,  one 
is  glad  to  notice  seem  to  be  dying  down  at  the  present  time.  In  a 
Paper  I  had  tbe  honour  of  reading  before  the  East  India  Association 
recently  I  made  a  suggestion  which  did  not,  I  think,  meet  with 
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much  favour,  but  ifc  seems  to  me  to  be  worth  repeating,  and  that  is 
that  the  Government  of  India  might  do  something  to  set  itself  right 
with  the  masses  of  the  people  as  against  the  extreme  criticisms 
and  frequent  misrepresentations  of  its  critics  in  India.  I  suggested 
that  the  Government  might  employ  the  medium  of  the  manifesto, 
if  you  like  to  use  that  word,  as  a  means  of  bringing  home  to  the 
people  the  real  character  of  its  intentions,  and  its  real  aims  in  the 
carrying  on  of  Government.  Now  I  think  the  extent  of  the  influence 
of  the  native  Press  in  India  is  hardly  realised  here.  There  is 
a  tendency  amongst  Englishmen  rather  to  underrate  that  Press 
because  its  circulation  is  comparatively  small,  and  because  very 
often  its  tone  is  not  such  as  to  excite  very  high  feelings  of  respect. 
I  fancy  that  within  the  last  three  years  a  good  many  of  us  have 
been  led  to  revise  our  impressions  on  that  score.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  Press  is  a  very  potent  factor  in  the  formation  of  such 
public  opinion  as  exists,  and  that  there  are  open  to  the  conductors 
of  the  Press  considerable  possibilities  for  good  or  evil.  Nearly 
every  village  contains  some  man  who  can  read,  and  from  him  the 
opinion  of  the  newspapers  published,  not  only  in  Calcutta  but  in 
every  considerable  town,  filter  down  to  the  illiterate  masses,  and  in 
the  course  of  filtration  these  opinions  very  often  acquire  a  great 
deal  of,  I  was  going  to  say,  poisonous  substance.  So  far  as  I  can 
see  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Government  should  not 
endeavour  to  meet  hostile  criticism  and  misrepresentation  by 
issuing,  in  some  form,  statements  of  its  policy  and  its  real  aims  and 
intentions  in  regard  to  the  government  of  the  people.  I  have  been 
told  that  something  of  this  sort  was  done  fifteen  or  more  years  ago 
in  Bombay,  when  the  Government  replied  to  criticisms  through  its 
official  Gazettes.  Bud  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  quite  futile  way  of 
attempting  to  meet  criticisms  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  which 
really  get  down  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  No  Government  in 
England  would  think  of  making  its  intentions  known  through  the 
medium  of  the  London  Gazette.  In  England,  when  the  Govern- 
ment wishes  to  reach  immediately  the  ears  of  the  public,  it  uses 
courses  which  are  well  understood  to  be  open  to  it,  and  the  medium 
selected  for  making  its  views  known  is  certainly  not  the  official 
Gazette.  There  are  many  other  ways  which  might  be  suggested 
for  meeting  this  defect  of  sympathy.  There  is  a  proposal,  for 
instance,  to  make  the  Viceroyalty  a  Royal  Office,  and  there  is  an 
article  by  the  Aga  Khan  in  one  of  this  month's  reviews  in  which 
that  dea  is  put  forward  very  powerfully.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of 
discussion,  But  with  regard  to  the  general  success  of  our  rule  in. 
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India  one  point  occurs  to  me.  We  are  now  about  fifty  years  distant 
from  the  Mutiny,  and  the  interval  has  been  one  of  unbroken  peace 
in  the  Indian  Empire,  exclusive  of  Burma  and  the  frontier.  Speak- 
ing offhand  I  cannot  say  whether  within  the  historical  period  there 
has  been  in  India  such  a  term  of  unbroken  peace,  but  I  am  pretty 
certain  that  the  Punjab,  at  any  rate,  has  never  enjoyed  such 
another  period  of  unbroken  peace,  and  that  in  itself  is  a  great 
testimony  to  the  success  of  British  rule.  I  think  something  ought 
to  be  done  by  people  in  this  country  who  are  connected  with  India- 
some  movement  should  be  started,  on  as  popular  a  basis  as  possible 
as  a  memorial- — not  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  but  of  the  new  era 
which  then  commenced  in  India,  and  of  the  fact  that  since  then 
the  peace  of  the  King  has  not  been  broken  in  the  whole  of  India 
proper. 

SHAIKH  ABDUL  QADIR  :  I  have  listened  with  peculiar  interest, 
as  was  quite  natural,  to  Sir  Donald  Robertson's  able  Paper. 
Speaking  as  an  Indian  Mussulman,  a  member  of  the  community  to 
which  the  lecturer  has  made  a  passing  but  significant  reference,  I 
may  say  I  do  not  belong  to  the  class  which  has  come  in  for  some 
pointed  allusions  in  the  Paper,  and  therefore  whatever  I  say  on  that 
point  may  be  taken  as  an  impartial  and  unselfish  opinion.  To  my 
mind  Sir  Donald  Robertson  would  have  done  much  better  if  he 
had  avoided  those  prominent  references  to  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Congress  and  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Naoroji  in  the  interests 
of  that  sympathy  and  friendship  which  so  many  speakers  have 
expressed  their  desire  to  develop  between  Englishmen  and  Indians. 
This  is  particularly  desirable  at  a  time  when,  as  we  have  been  told, 
the  feeling  in  certain  quarters  in  India  is  bitterer  than  it  has  ever 
been.  I  hold  no  brief  for  Mr.  Naoroji,  but  I  think  Sir  Donald 
Robertson  does  that  orator  and  old  Indian  statesman  an  injustice 
when  he  says  that  his  address  was  objectionable  to  the  extent  that 
he  makes  it  out  to  be.  Mr.  Naoroji  had  to  fill  a  very  difficult 
position,  one  which  I,  as  an  outsider,  may  say  no  President  of  that 
body  has  had  to  fill  before,  because  a  very  strong  party  inside  the 
Congress  was  clamouring  for  open  hostility  to  England,  and  for 
preaching  at  whatever  risk  the  cause  of  independence.  People  may 
laugh  at  this  ideal  or  may  regard  it  as  impracticable,  but  there  it 
was  before  a  considerable  number  of  earnest  men,  ready  to  sacrifice 
whatever  might  be  necessary  for  it.  There  was  that  party  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  old  Congress  party,  the  party  which 
has  been  dubbed  by  the  name  of  moderatists,  and  to  which  Mr. 
still  belongs,  petween  them  his  position  was  extremely 
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difficult ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  he  tried  to  be  very  moderate  and 
very  careful  in  that  remarkable  address.  Passing  to  the  observa- 
tions made  on  Indian  journalists  I  may  say  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
them.  I  think  the  remark  that  the  conductors  of  the  Indian  Press 
have  no  sense  of  their  responsibility  as  public  men  was  a  very 
sweeping  remark  which  we  had  not  expected  in  such  a  Paper. 
There  are,  I  am  proud  to  say,  several  Indian  journalists,  whom  I 
could  name,  who  can  hold  their  own  in  keeping  their  pen  in  check, 
and  in  realising  their  sense  of  responsibility,  with  the  journalists  of 
any  other  country.  They  have  given  their  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  all  reasonable  measures,  and  have  often  received 
the  recognition  of  this  fact  from  the  Government.  I  wish,  there- 
fore, that  some  exception  had  been  made  in  favour  of  these  gentle- 
men. With  regard  to  others,  even  they  are  not  so  bad  as  one 
would  conclude  from  the  remarks  made  in  the  Paper.  They  go  to 
extremes  sometimes,  but  at  times  there  are  causes  which  give  them 
grave  provocation,  and  then  they  are  not  the  only  journalists  in  the 
world  guilty  of  the  mistake  of  running  to  extremes.  There  are 
journals  here  equally  open  to  blame  in  that  respect.  It  is  merely 
chance  remarks  like  these  which  create  misunderstandings  and  lead 
to  the  difficulties  which  we  lament.  A  word  now  as  to  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  Sir  Charles  Elliott  that  the  Indian  chiefs  should  first 
set  an  example  of  constitutional  Government  and  sympathise  with 
the  aspirations  of  their  countrymen.  Few  persons  know  what  are 
the  conditions  of  the  Indian  States  better  than  Sir  Charles  Elliott. 
The  Indian  States  unfortunately  are  most  backward  in  education. 
There  is  that  work  yet  to  be  done,  but  I  think  the  Princes  are  now 
awakening  to  their  responsibility  in  that  matter,  and  the  peoples 
also.  We  must  wait  till  education  has  done  its  work  in  Indian 
States  to  see  their  peoples  developing  the  same  desires  with  which 
English  education  has  inspired  their  brethren  in  British  territory. 
There  is  one  other  factor,  and  that  is  that  the  Indian  chief,  though 
theoretically  independent,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  a  person  with 
his  hands  very  fairly  tied,  and,  even  if  he  were  to  desire  to  try 
experiments  on  the  lines  suggested,  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  he  would 
be  allowed  to  do  so.  Thus  we  cannot  look  to  the  Indian  States  for 
any  application  of  those  modern  principles  which  we  have  learnt 
from  the  West,  and  which  we  expect  the  West  to  introduce  in  our 
country  and  to  try  as  experiments.  Reverting  to  Sir  Donald 
Robertson's  Paper,  and  especially  to  the  share  of  Indians  in  execu- 
tive or  administrative  work,  I  need  not  say  anything  with  regard  to 
the  general  capacity  of  Indians,  as  it  has  been  admitted,  but  I  have 
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to  take  exception  to  the  statement  that  they  have  been  given  a  fair 
chance  of  showing  it.  The  statutory  Civil  Service  has  been  cited 
as  one  example  of  the  chance  that  has  been  given  to  the  Indians, 
independently  of  those  few  men  who  have  been  able  to  come  to 
England  and  compete  for  the  Civil  Service ;  but  the  statutory  Civil 
Service  has  had  a  very  short  spell  of  existence,  and  no  Indian  can 
now  enter  the  higher  branches  of  administration  through  it.  But 
what  I  expected  from  Sir  Donald  Robertson,  as  a  distinguished 
military  officer,  was  that  he  would  have  pointed  out  the  disability 
under  which  Indians  labour  in  the  Army.  They  have  long  been 
desiring  to  be  promoted  to  the  higher  offices  of  the  Army,  but  as 
a  rule  they  do  not  rise,  and  after  serving  many  years  they  are  not 
where  the  commissioned  officer  starts.  Now  I  believe,  if  there  is 
any  department  of  life  in  which  the  Indians  deserve  better  con- 
sideration, it  is  the  military  department.  They  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  accomplished,  brilliant,  and  devoted  soldiers.  Their 
bravery  on  the  battlefield  under  trying  circumstances  is  admitted. 
Their  loyalty  is  above  question.  Indeed  their  loyalty  has  been  put 
to  the  test  to  which  the  loyalty  of  few  armies  in  the  world  has  been 
put ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  sometimes  had  to  fight  against  men  of 
their  own  religion  or  of  their  own  continent,  and  they  have  stuck 
loyally  to  the  colours,  sacrificing  their  lives  in  hundreds  and 
thousands.  If  after  all  this  they  cannot  rise  above  certain  ranks  I 
think  nothing  could  be  more  disappointing  to  them.  To  my  mind  the 
secret  to  the  sympathy  which  we  all  so  much  wish  to  create  between 
Englishmen  and  Indians  lies  in  the  word  "  confidence."  It  lies  in 
showing  that  in  every  way  you  have  full  confidence  in  us,  at  least 
in  those  who  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  it. 

Mr.  W.  COLDSTREAM  :  As  a  retired  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  I  have  felt  very  much  since  I  retired  that  here  in  London 
we  do  not  quite  realise  the  great  inheritance  we  have  in  the  Indian 
Empire.  When  we  consider  that  out  of  every  four  of  King  Edward's 
subjects  three  belong  to  the  continent  of  India,  when  we  consider 
that  out  of  every  five  persons  in  the  world  one  is  an  Indian,  it  brings 
home  to  one's  mind  the  great  part  which  the  continent  of  India  is 
destined  to  play  in  the  world's  history,  and  the  serious  responsibility 
which  lies  upon  us  as  a  nation  to  see  that  we  discharge  our  duty 
to  that  land.  It  is  an  opinion  I  share  with  many  that  in  London, 
the  metropolis  of  the  Empire,  India  has  no  adequate  present- 
ment of  itself  as  a  great  dependency  of  that  Empire.  Surely  we 
ought  to  have  something  more  substantial  than  any  public  and 
popular  representation  that  now  exists  — "  some  local  habitation  and  a 
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name."  This  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has,  I  believe,  some  4,500 
members,  a  number  which  greatly  exceeds  the  aggregate  member, 
ship  of  all  the  Indian  Societies  in  London  which  have  for  their 
object  the  study  of  India  and  its  people  ;  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  this  great  Institute  for  now  and  then  at  least  turning 
its  attention  to  the  land  of  India.  The  criticisms  made  on  some 
points  in  the  lecture  by  Shaikh  Abdul  Qadir,  no  doubt,  deserve 
attention.  As  one  who  comes  from  the  same  part  of  India  as  he  does, 
for  I  lived  in  the  Punjab  close  on  thirty-four  years,  I  ought  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  he,  as  a  journalist,  maintained  a  moderate 
and  commendable  attitude  with  reference  to  the  Government  and 
various  administrative  questions.  Sir  Donald  Robertson's  lecture 
must  be  deemed,  on  the  whole,  an  excellent  presentment  of  the  sober 
and  common-sense  view,  in  most  respects,  of  the  Political  situa- 
tion ;  but,  while  I  say  that,  I  have  every  hope  that  the  situation  is 
gradually  undergoing  a  change — that  the  step  forwards  which  he 
and  Mr.  John  Morley  also  have  spoken  of  may  really  be  taken,  and 
that  we  shall  gradually  be  able  to  associate  our  fellow-subjects  in 
India  more  freely  with  the  administration  of  the  country.  One 
point  in  the  lecture  struck  me  as  worthy  of  special  note,  namely,  the 
great  importance  to  the  Indian  Empire  of  the  Native  States.  They 
constitute  indeed  a  very  important  estate  of  the  realm.  Most 
Englishmen,  perhaps,  do  not  know  that  there  are  some  700  or  more 
of  these  Native  States,  great  and  small,  and  that  they  contain  some 
60,000,000  of  people,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  population  of 
India  ;  and,  having  had  something  to  do  with  them  in  a  small  way, 
I  should  like  to  bear  my  testimony  also  to  the  considerable  progress 
they  are  making  and  to  their  steadfast  loyalty.  I  am  sure  our 
spirits  were  stirred  by  the  last  words  addressed  to  us  by  Mr.  Abdul 
Qadir  on  the  subject  of  the  native  army,  for,  whatever  we  may 
think  on  military  questions  in  India,  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  the 
loyalty  and  steadfast  devotion  of  our  Indian  soldiery  of  all  ranks. 
Lastly,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  all  hoping  that  this  unrest  which 
has  shown  itself  among  one  section  of  the  people  in  India  is  going 
to  die  away.  As  an  old  Indian,  and  one  who  tries  to  keep  up  his 
relations  with  Indians,  I  can  bear  my  testimony  to  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  cultivating  that  sympathy  which  was  so  strongly 
insisted  upon  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  his  Guildhall  speech,  and 
by  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  a  late  great  speech  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  M.  C.  SINHA,  B.A.,  M.Sc.  :  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your 
courtesy  in  inviting  me  to  address  you,  although  you  do  not  know 
what  I  am  going  to  say.  Indeed,  in  Japan,  America  and  England, 
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I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  fact  that  freedom  of  speech  exists 
to  a  larger  extent  than  in  any  other  nation  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. The  Paper  has  given  candid  expression  to  what  an  Eng- 
lishman thinks  about  the  affairs  of  India.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  the  "  superstition  "  of  India.  With  that  I  do  not  agree.  In 
America  I  was  introduced  to  President  Roosevelt  just  because  of 
religion,  and  I  do  not  believe  such  intelligent  people  would  like  any- 
thing bound  up  with  superstition.  I  would  remind  you  that  the 
same  superstitious  customs,  as  they  are  called,  predominate  in  Japan 
as  in  India.  For  instance,  during  the  war  we  read  of  people  tying 
knots,  believing  that  every  knot  would  save  a  man  from  a  bullet ; 
but,  because  of  this,  people  did  not  say  that  the  Japanese  were  unfit 
for  Government.  Something  has  been  said  about  sympathy.  It  is 
not  possible,  I  think,  that  for  the  people  over  whom  we  rule  we 
can  have  the  same  respect  as  for  our  own  class,  and,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  I  do  not  see  how  sympathy  and  rule  can  exist  together. 
I  do  not  want  to  criticise  the  Paper.  If  there  is  one  thing  which 
gives  a  man  a  stimulus  to  work  it  is  a  common  pride  in  a  common 
thing.  It  is  said  that  there  are  very  many  languages  in  India, 
but  that,  I  hold,  is  no  reason  why  India  should  not  be  considered 
a  nation.  In  Japan  there  are  also  different  languages,  and  yet 
they  are  considered  one  nation. 

Captain  R.  JOHNSTONE  (King's  Royal  Rifles) :  I  have  really  come 
to  ask  a  question,  and  would  not  dream  of  putting  my  opinions 
against  those  of  men  like  Sir  Charles  Elliott  and  Sir  Donald 
Robertson.  There  is  one  thing  that  has  often  struck  me  about  India 
which,  I  think,  is  not  appreciated  sufficiently  at  home,  and  that  is, 
that  India  consists  of  many  races  ;  but  that  you  can,  for  many  pur- 
poses, especially  administrative,  divide  the  people  into  two  classes, 
the  fighting  and  the  peaceful.  When  you  talk  of  self-government 
for  India,  I  know  that  people  do  not  understand  the  term  as  we  do 
here ;  but  I  see  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way,  because  you  have  to 
reconcile  people  of  totally  opposite  dispositions.  Supposing,  for 
example,  you  put  a  peaceful  Bengali  over  a  lot  of  Sikhs,  Pathans, 
or  Ghoorkas — I  am  afraid  the  arrangement  would  not  altogether 
work.  As  regards  native  officers,  no  one  can  possibly  deny  the  ex- 
cellent work  they  have  done,  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  they 
have  not  got  on  better.  In  bravery  and  all  military  virtues  they 
excel,  but  there  are  other  things  besides  bravery  which  are  essen- 
tial in  soldiers  of  the  present  day,  and  these  include  knowledge  of 
strategy  and  tactics.  Unfortunately,  the  fighting  races  of  India,  of 
whom  we  are  so  proud,  are  not  gifted  with  any  learning  in  that  way  ; 
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but  when  they  do  show  such  qualifications,  I  am  sure  no  one  will 
wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  promotion. 

The    CHAIRMAN    (The    Bight    Hon.    Lord   Ampthill,   G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E.)  :    I   think  you   will   agree   we   have   had  an  extremely 
interesting   lecture,    and    also    a    highly   interesting    and    repre- 
sentative  discussion.      After   a   delightfully   unconventional    and 
charming   exposition   of   his   views  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
members   of  the   Political    Service  in   India,  we  have  heard   the 
views  of  another  who  attained  the  highest  rank  in  that  splendid 
corps  cl } elite  the  Indian  Civil  Service  ;  and  then,  again,  the  views  of 
other  representative  speakers.     I  think  everybody  who  has  heard 
the  discussion  must  feel  that  he  has  learnt  something  this  evening. 
We  have  heard  extremely  perplexing  and  important  problems  dis- 
cussed from  different  points  of  view,  but  all  in  an  extremely  mode- 
rate and  conciliatory  tone.     It  is  the  experience  of   everyone  who 
has  to  do  with  India,  that  the  longer  he  is  in  India  the  less  he  feels 
he  knows  about  her.     Indeed,  the  man  who  is  most  ready  to  confess 
that  he  knows  very  little  about  India  is  the  man  who  has  spent 
thirty  or  forty  years  in  the  work  of  Indian  administration.     It  is 
in  that  spirit  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Paper.     I  feel 
that  my  short  five  years  in  India,  although  spent  in  positions  of 
some  responsibility,  have  by  no  means  given  me  omniscience  on 
Indian  questions.     Sir  Donald  Robertson  spoke  of  the  Congress, 
and  of  this  year's  President,  Mr.  Naoroji.     There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  in  the  Indian  National  Congress  unreasonable,  intem- 
perate, and  violent  language  is  sometimes  used ;  but  as  one  speaker 
rightly  pointed  out,  you  often  hear  such  language  in  this  country, 
and,  what  is  more,  used  by  even  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and 
the  leading  journals.     I  have  always  said  to  people  who  complain 
of    these   things   in   India,    "Look   at    your    own    country    and 
your   own   politicians !  "     I   do   not   wish  to  do  anything  so  in- 
vidious  as  to  give  you  personal  instances,  but  every  one  of  you 
can  without  effort  call  to  mind  scores  of  occasions  when  respon- 
sible politicians  in  this  country  have  attacked  our  National  insti- 
tutions and  the  characters  of  our  public  servants  in  language  even 
more  exaggerated  than  that  of  the  "  Congress- Wallahs  "  in  their 
moments  of  excitement.     The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Native 
Press  ;  and  I  am  sure  Sir  Donald  Robertson  will  admit  he  would 
have  done  better  to  make  some  qualifying  statement  on  that  point. 
In  regard  to  all  Indian  matters  you  must  always  be  looking  for 
exceptions — you  cannot  make  any  general  rule  with  regard  to  a 
Continent  which  contains  greater  differences  of  race,  religion  and 
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custom  than  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  we  ourselves  have  taught  the  people  of  India  everything 
they  know  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  politics.  What  they 
-  are  doing  is  to  imitate  what  they  believe  to  be  the  ways  of  our  own 
public  life.  If  we  wish  them  to  change  their  tone  and  the  methods 
by  which  they  think  it  advisable  to  press  their  views,  we  must  set 
them  a  different  example  in  this  country,  by  being  more  fair  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  criticise  our  political  opponents  and  more 
moderate  in  the  demands  we  make  on  the  Government  of  the  day, 
and  the  promises  we  hold  out  to  the  electors.  As  regards  the  un- 
rest and  discontent  which  unfortunately  prevail,  they  do  not  cause 
me  any  grave  alarm.  It  is  natural  in  a  country  where  education 
is  making  great  progress,  and  where  every  kind  of  development  is 
taking  place,  that  men  should  aspire  to  higher  and  better  things, 
particularly  to  a  greater  share  in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
That  is  what  the  people  of  India  are  doing,  and  entirely  because  we 
have  encouraged  them  and  taught  them  to  do  so.  Of  course  the 
great  question  is  :  Why  have  we  not  yet  managed  to  do  more  to 
satisfy  these  aspirations — to  redeem  those  pledges  which  the  peo- 
ple of  India  have  from  the  declarations  of  our  Sovereign,  and  the 
speeches  of  our  statesmen?  One  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that,  while 
education  has  advanced  and  Indians  have  become  more  capable  of 
taking  part  in  a  Western  system  of  administration,  the  complexity 
of  Government  and  the  demands  for  increased  efficiency  have 
advanced  at  an  even  greater  rate.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than 
the  fact  that  almost  everybody  has  begun  to  admit  that  some 
change  is  inevitable  and  desirable.  This  is  of  course  the  first  step 
to  the  realisation  of  change.  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  meet  the  aspiration  of  the  educated 
sections  of  Indians.  I  have  my  own  views  as  to  what  can  and 
ought  to  be  done.  But  I  cannot  enter  into  an  explanation  which 
would  not  be  clear  unless  it  were  made  at  greater  length  than  is 
permissible  on  this  occasion.  It  is  immensely  difficult — there  is  no 
question  so  difficult — but  I  rejoice  sincerely  to  see  that  this  ques- 
tion is  being  seriously  considered,  and  that  Mr.  Morley's  first  act 
was  to  suggest  to  the  Government  of  India  that  they  should  take 
active  steps  to  decide  what  could  be  done  with  advantage  to  India 
and  the  security  of  our  rule.  I  have  now  to  move  to  propose  that 
we  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Donald  Robertson  for  his 
address. 

Sir  DONALD  ROBERTSON,  K.C.S.I. :  It  would  be  difficult  to  write 
anything  in  a  wide  range  of  Indian  subjects  that  did  not  call  forth 
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some  differences  of  opinion  ;  I  have,  however,  no  reason  to  be  other- 
wise than  well  satisfied  with  the  kind  manner  in  which  my  lecture 
has  been  received.  I  only  propose  to  notice  three  points  which  were 
raised  by  Mr.  Abdul  Qadir.  In  the  first  place,  I  unreservedly  with- 
draw anything  which  might  convey  the  idea  that  I  wished  to  include 
the  whole  Native  Press  in  my  remarks  about  the  responsibility  of 
Editors.  I  had  no  intention  of  alluding  to  more  than  one  section — 
a  noisy  and  mischievous  one — of  that  institution,  and  I  think  he 
was  quite  right  in  taking  the  lecturer  to  task  for  what  seemed  to  be 
an  undeservedly  wholesale  condemnation.  Mr,  Abdul  Qadir  is 
fully  entitled  to  do  this,  inasmuch  as  he  edited  a  paper  in  the 
Punjab  which  had,  I  believe,  an  excellent  record.  He  deprecates 
my  having  criticised  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji's  proceedings  at  the 
Congress  ;  it  was,  I  admit,  a  wonderful  tour  de  force  for  a  gentle- 
man of  his  mature  age  to  have  undertaken  the  trip  to  India,  and  all 
that  it  entailed;  but  while  I  admire  the  resolute  character  which 
impelled  him  to  accept  such  a  mission,  I  cannot  admit  that  his 
attempt  to  compose  the  differences  out  there  between  rival  factions 
absolves  him  from  liability  to  criticisms,  especially  as  he  publicly 
advocated  a  thoroughly  impracticable  scheme,  and  incidentally 
launched  most  serious  and  baseless  indictments  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  Mr.  Abdul  Qadir  in  referring  to  the  stage  of  pro- 
gress in  the  Native  States  said  that  they  were  backward,  but  that 
if  the  chiefs  attempted  to  introduce  reforms  they  would  be  checked 
by  our  Government.  Now  I  do  know  something  about  Native 
States,  and  I  maintain  that  this  is  an  absolutely  mistaken  view — 
any  ruler  who  seeks  to  improve  his  administration,  and  introduces 
ameliorations  for  this  purpose,  deserves  and  receives  encouragement 
and  commendation  from  the  Government  of  India.  I  will  conclude 
by  asking  you  to  accord  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Ampthill 
for  his  able  and  statesmanlike  conduct  of  business  as  our  chairman. 
I  had  frequent  opportunities  when  Resident  in  Mysore  of  gauging 
the  measure  of  his  popularity  with  all  classes  as  Governor  of 
Madras,  and  if  I  may  dare  to  say  so  in  his  Lordship's  presence,  I 
should  like  to  add  that,  when  he  laid  down  that  responsible  office 
his  departure  was  marked  by  a  spontaneous  and  genuine  manifesta- 
tion of  affection  and  regret,  on  the  part  both  of  the  Native  and 
European  communities. 

The  CHAIRMAN  briefly  replied. 


RHODESIA  AND  ITS  RESOURCES, 

AN  AFTERNOON  MEETING  Was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  January  29,  1907,  when  a  Paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Edward  H.  Miller  on  "  Rhodesia  and  its  Resources."  The 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Albert  H.  Hime,  K.C.M.G.,  presided. 

The  CHAIRMAN  stated  that  Mr.  Miller  returned  only  about  six 
months  ago  from  Rhodesia,  where  he  spent  ten  years — ten  strenu- 
ous years  during  which  he  had  many  opportunities  of  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  people.  When  Mr.  Miller 
first  went  out  the  railway  only  extended  a  little  beyond  Mafeking, 
and  he  showed  his  energy  and  pluck  by  tramping  the  rest  of  the 
journey  to  Bulawayo,  some  hundreds  of  miles,  on  foot.  He  had 
occupied  many  positions  of  more  or  less  importance  in  Rhodesia, 
journalistic,  secretarial  and  otherwise,  and  he  had  wielded  not  only 
the  pen  but  the  sword,  for  he  no  sooner  got  out  than  he  took  part 
in  the  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Matabele- 
land,  and  he  also  took  part  in  the  recent  war  as  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Rhodesian  Meld  Force. 

Mr.  E.  H.  MILLER  then  read  his  Paper, 

Let  me  first  frankly  admit  that  I  have  no  scientific  or  technical 
knowledge  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make, 
neither  do  I  wish  to  pose  as  an  expert  on  the  mining  or  agricultural 
industries ;  my  only  qualification,  or  excuse,  being  a  lengthy 
residence  in  Rhodesia,  where  I  occupied  positions  which  brought 
me  into  personal  contact  with  all  classes  of  the  community, 
enabling  me  to  assimilate  a  certain  amount  of  general  knowledge. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  mention  the  geographical 
position  Rhodesia  occupies  in  Africa,  but  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me 
should  I  mention  a  few  facts  which  you  may  think  superfluous.  I 
received  the  encouragement  so  to  do  at  your  last  meeting,  when 
several  speakers  emphasised  the  fact  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
people  at  home  still  had  but  vague  ideas  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
our  great  Empire. 

The  area  of  Rhodesia  is  about  750,000  square  miles,  or,  roughly 
speaking,  thirteen  times  as  large  as  England  and  Wales*  Of  this 
vast  tract  Matabeleland  occupies  70,835  and  Mashonaland  72,995 
square  miles,  less  than  one-tenth  each.  The  two  provinces  mentioned 
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are  known  as  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  are  divided  from  Northern 
Rhodesia  by  that  great  natural  barrier,  the  Zambesi  river. 

The  whole  country  is  on  the  great  central  plateau  of  Africa 
which  stands  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  climatic  conditions  vary  considerably,  as  will  be  readily 
understood  ;  there  are,  however,  only  two  well-defined  seasons — viz. 
summer  and  winter,  generally  known  as  the  wet  and  the  dry  seasons. 
The  figures  I  have  to  give  cover  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  convey 
the  idea  in  the  most  concise  manner. 

The  wet  season — say  October  to  March — averaged  5  months  and 
5  days,  with  22-19  inches  of  rain — rain  falling  on  62  days.  The 
dry  season,  6  months  and  25  days,  with  1*12  inches  of  rain  and  9 
rainy  days.  These  figures  refer  to  Matabeleland,  the  rainfall  in 
Mashorialand  being  about  9  inches  more,  the  division  about  the  same. 
Owing  to  the  altitude  the  heat  is  rarely  oppressive,  and  as  the 
period  of  greatest  heat  synchronises  with  the  wet  season,  it  loses 
much  of  its  terror,  while  at  this  time  cool  easterly  winds  prevail. 
I  have  never  known  the  thermometer  to  rise  above  92  for  more 
than  a  few  consecutive  days. 

The  mean  maximum  temperature  for  a  large  portion  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  is  79'5,  with  a  minimum  of  55,  while  the  highest 
readings  average  96  in  October  and  November  and  the  lowest 
38  in  June  and  July.  Generally  speaking  the  climate  is  superb, 
except  in  the  low-lying  valleys  to  the  east. 

The  progressive  development  of  the  country  cannot  be  said  to 
date  from  the  occupation  in  1890.  So  varied  and  numerous  were 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  pioneer  that  we  must  allow  a  few  years' 
grace,  and  not  fail  to  remember  that,  without  undue  exaggeration, 
his  afflictions  were  equal  to  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  culminating 
in  the  Boer  War. 

At  the  present  date  there  are  only  1,500  miles  of  railway  within 
this  vast  area,  or  one  mile  of  line  to  every  500  square  miles.  To 
realise  what  this  means  let  us  imagine  the  position  of  England  and 
Wales  with  a  line  from  London  to  Bournemouth  or  London  to 
Birmingham.  I  must  refer  to  the  question  of  railways  again  when 
dealing  with  produce. 

I  hardly  know  if  the  mineral  or  agricultural  resources  should 
receive  first  attention.  It  is  certain  that  but  for  the  mines  we 
should  not  have  had  our  present  railway  system  for  many  years  to 
come.  For  the  same  reason  the  country  would  not  have  received 
the  attention  of  capitalists — a  by  no  means  unmixed  blessing,  but 
very  necessary.  As  the  strong  should  give  way  to  the  weaker,  I 
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will  deal  with  agriculture  first.  But  first  let  me  premise  with 
every  confidence  that  the  country  has  not  yet  been  systematically 
or  scientifically  prospected  for  minerals,  neither  have  its  agricultural 
possibilities  been  thoroughly  exploited. 

Although  only  a  percentage  of  the  surface  of  Rhodesia  offers  the 
essential  conditions  for  agriculture,  the  amount  of  land  suitable  for 
profitable  cultivation  is  sufficient  to  make  Rhodesia  the  largest 
supplier  of  agricultural  produce  of  any  of  the  South  African 
Colonies. 

The  main  crop  throughout  Southern  Rhodesia  is  undoubtedly 
maize  or  mealies.  The  natives  have  planted  mealies  for  years,  and 
have  obtained  fair  results  despite  the  most  primitive  methods. 

Wonderful  advances  have  been  made  of  recent  years,  certain 
varieties  have  been  well  established,  and  the  various  requirements 
of  the  different  varieties  are  better  understood.  Yet  even  now  I 
find  an  official  of  the  Agricultural  Department  writing  in  October 
last  that  "  we  have  no  record  of  carefully  conducted  experiments, 
and  as  a  result  are  largely  working  in  the  dark." 

I  should  state,  before  proceeding  further,  that  experiments 
conducted  in  other  countries  are  most  unreliable,  and  frequently 
mislead  the  Rhodesian  settler,  who  is  unable  to  make  full  allowance 
for  difference  in  soil,  rainfall,  altitude,  wind,  &c. 

The  mealie  crop,  and  the  cost  of  production  of  the  same,  have 
been  the  cause  of  much  controversy. 

A  poor  crop  consists  of  four  sacks  per  acre — with  average  luck 
it  should  be  eight.  In  the  Mazoe  district  ten  sacks  are  considered 
a  good  average  crop,  while  under  particularly  favourable  conditions 
twenty  have  been  obtained.  The  cost  of  production  on  the  basis  of 
ten  sacks  per  acre,  including  interest  on  all  machinery  and  live 
stock  employed,  is  given  in  minute  detail  by  Mr.  Sketchley,  of 
Mazoe,  at  2s.  3d.  per  sack.  The  retail  price  is  from  15s.  to  22s. 
per  sack ;  but  the  serious  item  of  transport  has  to  be  dealt  with 
before  considering  profits.  The  principal  deterrents  to  a  good  crop 
are  rust  and  locusts.  The  standard  varieties  can  now  be  described 
as  fairly  rust-resistant,  while  some  are  quite  free.  The  locust 
plague  is  by  no  means  as  bad  as  it  was,  and  with  more  country 
occupied  and  further  facilities  for  co-operative  attack  could  be 
effectually  dealt  with. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  Rhodesia  will  be  able  to 
compete  with  Australia  and  America  in  the  grain  market,  but  it  is 
certain  that  ere  long  she  will  be  able  to  supply  not  only  her  own 
wants,  but  those  of  the  neighbouring  states. 
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Among  other  crops  may  be  mentioned  Mabele,  N'yauti,  Kapoko, 
Munga,  and  various  millets.  Munga  has  the  advantage  of  being 
immune  to  the  attacks  of  locusts  ;  it  is  not,  however,  a  favourite 
crop,  either  with  the  Amandebele  or  the  Mashuna. 

Wheat  and  oats  are  grown  with  good  results,  but  are  affected  by 
rust ;  it  is  doubtful,  therefore,  if  Rhodesia  will  ever  be  a  great 
wheat-growing  country,  but  the  local  demand  could  be  easily  met, 
At  present  large  quantities  are  imported  from  the  Cape. 

Rhodesian  hay  is  already  well  known  as  far  south  as  Kimberley ; 
there  was  a  plentiful  supply  last  year  of  a  good  quality,  which 
realised  £3  per  ton. 

Market  gardening. — This  work  receives  some  attention  from 
Indians  and  Chinese  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and  villages,  but  few 
Europeans  do  more  than  cater  for  their  own  immediate  supplies. 
The  profits,  if  any,  are  ridiculously  small,  although  the  middle-man 
reaps  a  rich  harvest.  The  local  demand  is  naturally  limited,  and 
cost  of  production  and  transport  prevents  any  attempt  to  compete  in 
other  markets.  Tomatoes  can  be  grown  everywhere  with  astound- 
ing results,  while  in  some  districts,  particularly  in  Mashonaland, 
potatoes  can  be  grown  without  irrigation. 

There  are  still  many  ways  in  which  the  land  may  be  made  to 
increase  in  value,  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  tobacco,  castor-oil  plant, 
rubber,  coffee,  ramie,  rice  and  ground-nuts — to  mention  but  a  few. 
Many  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  cotton 
crop  failed,  owing  to  lack  of  practical  experience  either  of  cotton- 
growing  or  of  the  country.  Cotton  may  be  found  growing  wild. 
An  early  frost  is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  chance  of  failure, 
and  if  the  seed  is  planted  sufficiently  early  there  is  ample  time  for 
the  plants  to  arrive  at  maturity  and  the  crop  to  be  gathered  before 
the  first  frost  is  due.  I  have  grown  a  small  experimental  patch  for 
three  years  which  has  not  yet  been  touched  by  frost.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  discuss  the  economic  side  of  the  question,  but  I  believe 
the  railway  rates  are  of  greater  importance  to  this  industry  than 
the  cost  of  machinery  or  the  procurement  of  labour. 

There  is  no  doubt  now  that  in  almost  every  part  of  Rhodesia 
tobacco  can  be  grown  with  most  excellent  results :  not  only  the 
coarse,  dark  leaf,  generally  known  as  Boer  tobacco,  but  the  finest 
light  qualities,  even  those  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers. 

The  Government  have  given  considerable  assistance  to  tobacco 
growers  in  many  ways,  and  every  season  the  crops  are  larger  and  of 
higher  grade. 

Considerable  improvement  can  still  be  made,  as  the  majority  of 
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tobacco  growers  are  but  novices.  The  best  men  will  make  mistakes 
for  a  year  or  two,  but,  as  the  Government  expert  remarks,  "  the  man 
who  makes  the  same  mistake  three  years  in  succession  should  take 
on  a  wood-cutting  contract."  The  Rhodesian  Tobacco  Warehouse 
has  proved  an  unqualified  success,  and  enables  the  smallest  grower 
to  obtain  the  best  possible  return  on  his  crop. 

The  castor-oil  plant  is  one  of  the  Rhodesian  weeds.  Little  has 
been  done  to  develop  the  possibilities  of  this  plant  by  culture,  but  a 
syndicate  has  been  formed  for  this  purpose,  and  an  extraction  plant 
is  to  be  sent  out.  There  is  a  large  market  for  the  oil  in  a  rough 
state  as  a  lubricant. 

Ramie  can  be  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  country  with  little  atten- 
tion, and  as  the  fibre  is  now  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of 
incandescent  gas  mantles,  canvas,  tapestry,  &c.,  its  commercial  value 
has  increased. 

Ground-nuts  are  grown  extensively  by  the  natives  in  all  districts ; 
the  oil  is  extracted  in  a  rough  and  ready  manner ;  but  on  one  of 
the  Jesuit  Mission  farms  machinery  has  been  erected  for  this 
purpose, 

Rubber,  coffee,  and  rice  I  will  mention  when  dealing  with 
Northern  Rhodesia,  although  I  must  not  omit  to  state  that  a  good 
deal  of  rice  has  been  grown  in  Mashonaland,  both  with  and  without 
irrigation. 

Fruit  culture. — There  are  few  farmers  without  a  small  orchard, 
while  some  have  extensive  areas  covered  with  fruit  trees  of  every 
description. 

Apples,  peaches,  figs,  plums,  pine-apples,  bananas,  and  many 
varieties  of  sub-tropical  fruits  well  repay  attention,  but  citrus 
culture  proves  particularly  attractive.  Experiments  are  still  being 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  which  varieties  will  be  of  the 
greatest  commercial  value.  Oranges  are  generally  grafted  on  a 
rough  lemon  stock,  and  are  thus  rendered  comparatively  immune 
to  mal-di*gomma,  which  is  found  in  all  parts  of  South  Africa. 
Fruit-drying  has  not  been  neglected,  as  the  difficulties  attached  to 
the  transportation  of  fresh  fruit  are  still  very  considerable. 

While  Mashonaland  is  better  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  farm 
produce  and  fruit,  Matabeleland  is  par  excellence  a  cattle  country. 
It  is  peculiarly  rich  in  suitable  indigenous  grasses,  the  study  of 
which  will  do  much  to  increase  the  already  large  tracts  of  pasture 
land.  During  the  reign  of  Lobengula  the  country  has  been 
described  as  black  with  cattle.  Rinderpest,  however,  created  fear- 
ful havoc  among  native  herds,  the  loss  from  this  scourge  being 
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estimated  as  high  as  90  per  cent.  Before  the  country  could  bo 
properly  restocked,  lung- sickness  and  "  red- water,"  or  African 
coast  fever,  appeared.  The  efforts  made  in  the  first  instance  to 
check  the  spread  of  this  highly  contagious  disease  were  feeble,  and 
wholly  ineffectual. 

It  is  only  during  the  last  few  years,  since  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Agricultural  Department,  that  African  coast  fever  has  been 
checked.  At  present  there  is  every  probability  of  its  being  effec- 
tually stamped  out.  The  last  returns  show  that  in  ten  districts  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  there  was  not  a  single  fresh  outbreak,  while  the 
deaths  from  existing  outbreaks  all  occurred  in  one  district,  and 
numbered  fifteen,  as  against  forty-two  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  the  previous  year. 

During  last  year  four  agricultural  shows  were  held  in  Southern 
Rhodesia,  and  the  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  exhibited  at  the 
different  centres  prove  my  contention  that  the  future  of  Rhodesia 
as  a  stock-farming  country  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

Although  large  districts  are  well  suited  for  horse-breeding,  we 
have  yet  to  wait  for  a  sure  remedy  for,  or  a  preventive  of,  horse 
sickness  before  any  encouragement  can  be  given  to  this  class  of 
business.  The  same  remark  does  not,  however,  apply  to  either 
donkeys  or  mules.  The  former  enjoy  immunity  against  horse  sick- 
ness, while  mules  may  be  successfully  inoculated,  thanks  to  the 
recent  discovery  of  Dr.  Theiler. 

I  must  not  omit  reference  to  the  possibilities  of  ostrich  farming. 
These  birds  are  to  be  found  in  small  numbers  running  wild,  and 
thrive  exceedingly  well.  Several  farmers  have  obtained  birds  from 
the  Cape,  with  satisfactory  results.  The  principal  drawback,  in 
this  and  in  all  cases  where  live  stock  is  running,  is  the  large  initial 
expenditure  on  good  strong  fencing. 

Gold-mining  cannot  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  Rhodesia — 
that  is,  as  far  as  this  generation  is  concerned — until  1891.  It  was 
already  well  known  that  there  were  considerable  ancient  or  medieval 
workings  throughout  the  land,  but  I  cannot  enter  into  this  question 
this  evening. 

The  first  rough  survey  led  to  the  belief  that  there  existed  payable 
gold-bearing  reefs  in  the  Victoria,  Manica,  Hartley,  Belingwe, 
Mazoe  and  Lomagunda  districts,  and  about  1,500  individuals 
were  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  the  industry  at  this  time.  Pro- 
gress was  encouraging  until  1898,  when  the  Matabele  War  put  a 
stop  to  prospecting  and  development  work.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  work  was  recommenced,  and  the  Gwanda  district  opened 
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up.     Many  companies  were  formed,  and  one  is  almost  afraid  to 
compute  the  total  capital  subscribed. 

The  same  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  the  farmer  proved 
obstacles  to  the  miner,  and  during  the  first  seven  years — that  is,  up 
to  August  1898 — the  total  amount  of  gold  declared  was  only  6,532 
ounces.  The  tide  then  turned,  and  in  1899  the  output  for  January 
was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  seven  years' just  mentioned.  The 
strain  had,  however,  been  too  great,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
mining  companies  had  to  be  reconstructed,  or  absorbed,  or  to  cease 
to  exist.  The  British  public,  soured  by  losses,  roundly  denounced 
everything  Khodesian  ;  they  had  expected,  not  perhaps  without 
some  encouragement,  that  the  gold  industry  would  develop  in  the 
same  marvellous  manner  as  that  of  the  Transvaal,  and  were 
naturally  disappointed. 

Despite  want  of  support,  adverse  criticism,  and  innumerable 
and  exasperating  local  difficulties,  the  output  steadily  increased. 
6,000  ounces  per  month  became  10,000,  which  was  shortly  increased 
to  15,000  ;  to  be  brief,  the  total  for  last  month  was  over  48,000 
ounces,  while  the  grand  total  up  to  December  31, 1906,  is  2,011,462, 
representing  roughly  £7,300,000. 

In  addition  to  the  gold  output  we  have  298,611  ounces  of  silver, 
1,804  tons  of  lead,  44  tons  of  copper,  beside  other  valuable  minerals, 
such  as  wolframite,  chrome  ore,  &c. 

The  number  of  small  properties  being  opened  up  is  increasing 
rapidly.  There  are  probably  thousands  of  reefs  which,  though  too 
small  to  be  worked  profitably  by  companies  with  a  large  capital, 
will  take  a  three-  or  five- stamp  battery,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
hard-working  men,  show  splendid  returns. 

I  have  not  given  the  space  to  this  all-important  industry  which 
it  might  justly  claim ;  my  excuse  is  that  I  think  it  sufficiently 
strong  and  healthy  to  speak  for  itself. 

The  latest  output,  that  of  diamonds,  may  at  no  distant  date 
eclipse  the  gold  returns.  The  output  to  date  is  valued  at  about 
£9,500.  The  indications  are  most  favourable  to  the  discovery 
of  a  pipe  similar  to  that  at  Kimberley.  The  stones  to  hand  are  of 
high  quality,  while  the  quantity  of  semi-precious  stones  found 
of  various  descriptions  is  very  encouraging.  The  claim  of  the 
De  Beers  Company,  under  an  old  agreement,  to  control  the 
diamondiferous  area  is  at  present  a  matter  awaiiing  judicial 
decision. 

Coal  exists  in  Southern   Bhcdesia  in  \eiy  large  quantities.     The 
Wankie  coal-field,  212  miles  north-west  of  Bulawayo,  on  the  Cape 
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to  Cairo  line,  has  yielded  807,542  tons  of  excellent  coal,  only 
slightly  less  in  calorific  power  than  the  best  Welsh.  The  Sengwe 
coal  area  is  about  120  miles  from  the  railway,  and  has  therefore 
not  been  developed.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Tuli  coal- 
fields on  the  southern  border.  Should,  however,  the  line  from  the 
Gwanda  be  continued  south,  or  the  Pietersburg  railway  be 
extended  northwards,  this  field  would  be  of  considerable  importance, 

NOBTHEBN  RHODESIA. 

Many  writers  have  affirmed  that  North-Western  Rhodesia  is  not 
a  "  white  man's  country."  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  exact  defi- 
nition of  this  phrase,  but  will  challenge  its  justice  by  stating  that 
there  is  at  present  in  one  little  corner  an  area  almost  equal  to  that 
of  England  awaiting  the  European  settler — not  bleak  veldt  or 
dismal  swamp,  but  a  well*watered  country  with  a  generous  soil.  I 
refer  to  the  Batoka  plateau,  or  that  portion  situated  between  the 
Zambesi  and  Kafue  rivers.  On  crossing  the  Zambesi  the  country 
rises  rapidly,  and  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Falls  the  altitude  is  nearly 
4,000  feet,  and  the  average  altitude  of  the  plateau  is  4,500  feet.  The 
Cape  to  Cairo  railway  runs  right  through  the  choicest  agricultural 
portion,  while  the  pick  of  the  cattle  country,  the  Mashukulumbwi 
district,  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  line. 

The  climatic  conditions  are  very  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  the 
southern  portions  of  Rhodesia.  The  heat  in  the  Zambesi  Valley  is 
not  conducive  to  hard  work,  but  on  the  plateau  it  is  rarely  oppres- 
sive, and  it  is  but  seldom  the  thermometer  drops  to  freezing  point. 
The  seasons  are  not  so  pronounced,  the  rainfall  being  spread  over  a 
greater  portion  of  the  year,  and  there  is  no  drought. 

The  agricultural  possibilities,  although  well  known,  cannot  be 
proved  by  startling  statistics,  as  sufficient  work  has  not  been  done. 
The  best  crops  have  been  mealies,  Kaffir  corn,  and  general  garden 
produce,  with  wheat  and  oats  in  parts.  Fruit  will  undoubtedly  prove 
successful,  especially  figs,  apples,  and  peaches.  Cotton  is  culti- 
vated by  the  natives  with  good  results,  while  tobacco  is  being 
grown  by  European  settlers  and  will  shortly  become  a  recognised 
industry. 

The  cattle  in  this  portion  of  Rhodesia  is  generally  known  as 
Mashukulumbwi  cattle.  It  is  a  small  but  handsome  breed,  with 
a  characteristic  formation  of  flesh  on  the  shoulder  somewhat 
similar  to  that  found  in  Malagaysian  cattle.  Cattle  disease  is 
unknown ;  and,  as  the  importation  of  stock  froni  the  south  is 
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prohibited,  there  is  little  chance  of  infection.  There  is  no  fear  of 
tsetse-fly,  as  this  is  restricted  to  well-defined  areas  which  are  not 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cattle  country,  neither  do  they 
interfere  with  the  export  of  stock  either  north  or  south. 

The  settler  would  have  to  acquire,  therefore,  native  cattle,  and 
with  due  attention  during  the  winter  should  be  able  to  improve  the 
breed  and  so  considerably  raise  its  commercial  value. 

Crossing  the  Kafue  river  we  reach  a  highly  mineralised  area  of 
vast  extent,  which  is  at  present  the  scene  of  much  activity.  The 
Rhodesia  Copper  Company  has  a  concession  of  640  square  miles  in 
this  district,  and  has  done  considerable  development.  The  Rhodesia 
Broken  Hill  Mine,  the  property  of  the  Northern  Copper  Company, 
is  at  present  the  terminus  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway,  about 
850  miles  north  of  the  Victoria  Falls.  Copper,  lead,  and  zinc 
deposits  are  being  laid  bare,  and  as  yet  not  one-tenth  of  the 
country  has  been  properly  explored,  It  is  known,  however, 
that  the  mineralised  area  stretches  as  far  north  as  the  Congo 
Free  State,  and  there  merges  into  the  Katanga  copper  belt  of 
the  Tanganyika  Concessions.  There  is  no  gold  output  as  yet  from 
North-East  Rhodesia,  but  a  battery  was  recently  erected  at  Fort 
Jameson,  so  that  this  province  may  shortly  be  reckoned  among 
gold-producers. 

As  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned  the  same  remarks  hold  good 
as  for  the  Batoka  plateau,  and  there  is  a  large  supply  of  intelligent 
and  willing  native  labour. 

In  both  North-Western  and  North-Eastern  Rhodesia  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  indigenous  rubber  trees  and  creepers,  and  I  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  rubber  industry  will  even- 
tually  flourish  exceedingly  in  these  provinces,  as  well  as  in  many 
districts  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  Seed  has  been  imported  from 
Ceylon  and  South  America,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  determined  which 
will  yield  the  most  favourable  results.  I  believe  certain  species 
belonging  to  the  Euphorbiacese  family1  show  great  promise ;  they 
have  certainly  done  well  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  where  the  climatic 
conditions  and  natural  features  are  not  so  similar  to  those  of  Brazil 
as  is  the^ase  farther  north. 

I  have  already  shown  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  Rhodesia 
is  situated  on  a  high  plateau,  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
this  plateau  is  extremely  well  suited  to  European  settlement. 

Ten  years  ago  Southern  Rhodesia  was  considered  a  fever- 
stricken  country  ;  it  can  now  be  justly  described  as  a  health  resort;. 

brasiliensis  and  Mawhot  Glaziovii. 
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With  proper  nourishment,  housing,  and  very  ordinary  precautions 
the  settler  has  little  to  fear,  and  may  regard  with  cheery  optimism 
the  predictions  of  well-meaning  friends  as  to  the  shortness  of  his 
existence.  The  prospector,  however,  searching  every  hill,  vale, 
nook  and  corner  for  his  reef,  sleeping  in  the  open  without  proper 
covering,  and  subsisting  on  Boer  meal  and  bully  beef,  must  not  be 
blamed  too  much  for  his  pessimistic  views  as  regards  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  land. 

The  northern  provinces  are  more  tropical,  and  greater  care  is 
necessary,  although,  as  the  country  is  brought  under  cultivation, 
the  risks  are  minimised. 

Protection  against  mosquito  bites,  and  good  but  temperate 
living,  may  be  considered  sure  preventives., 

LAND  SETTLEMENT. 

Having  briefly  sketched  the  possibilities  of  the  land,  let  me  even 
more  briefly  make  some  notes  as  to  its  development.  Good 
land  is  obtainable  in  Southern  Khodesia  from  2s.  Qd.  per  acre,  and 
I  have  seen  well-situated  farms  sold  by  auction  in  Bulawayo  at  5d. 
and  9rf.  per  acre,  but  these  must  be  considered  exceptional  cases. 
The  B.S.A.  Company  have  recently  taken  up  the  question  of 
assisted  settlement,  and  are  apparently  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
The  experience  required  for  successful  farming  in  Ehodesia  cannot 
be  acquired  outside  that  territory.  To  render  any  degree  of  success 
possible  within  a  reasonable  time  limit,  some  well- organised  scheme, 
thoroughly  carried  out  in  a  scientific  and  practical  manner,  is 
necessary,  such  as,  I  think,  has  now  been  inaugurated.  An  area 
has  been  selected  which  should  prove  particularly  attractive  for 
general  farming,  and  within  this  area  a  central  farm  and  experi- 
mental station  will  be  established.  Farming  is  to  be  carried  on  on 
co-operative  principles,  and  the  settler  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  undergo  a  year's  training  prior  to  taking  up  his  holding.  The 
Company  will  give  assistance  to  provide  live  stock,  implements,  &c., 
payments  for  land  will  be  spread  over  a  number  of  years,  and  the 
produce  will  be  handled  at  the  central  farm  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  producer. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  much  more  at  present,  as  only  a  preliminary 
report  has  been  made,  in  which  there  is  no  mention  as  to  the  price 
of  the  farms,  although  it  is  stated  that  the  capital  required  by  the 
settler  would  be  ^700.  That  amount  does  not  apparently  include 
the  purchase  price  of  the  farm,  but  only  the  first  year's  rent.  In 
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my  opinion  the  scheme  depends  firstly  on  the  local  manager,  and 
secondly  on  the  class  of  settler.  Personally,  I  think  the  young 
men  of  the  other  South  African  Colonies  should  be  freely  canvassed, 
as  they  might  stand  better  chances  of  success  than  fresh  importa- 
tions from  home.  It  is  only  natural  that  they  have  less  to  learn  or 
unlearn,  are  already  acclimatised,  and,  moreover,  come  from  good 
tested  pioneer  stock.  They  are  well  represented  in  Ehodesia  at 
present,  particularly  Natal,  some  of  the  finest  farms  being  in  the 
hands  of  Natal  men.  To  be  perfectly  just  I  must  admit  that  the 
home-born  farmer  is  also  well  to  the  fore,  but  he  is  the  pick  of  his 
class.  There  is  a  good  stamp  of  man  in  the  country  now,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  its  anxiety  to  prove  the  new  scheme  the 
Company  will  not  over-act  the  part  of  foster-mother,  and  thus  sap 
any  of  the  pioneer  spirit  with  which  the  new  settlers  may  be 
imbued.  Enthusiasm,  pluck,  and  real  British  bulldog  characteristics 
have  already  pulled  our  farmers  through  innumerable  trials  under 
which  more  capable  men,  without  the  above  qualities,  would  pro- 
bably have  succumbed.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  given  to 
this  point,  for,  given  the  wrong  men,  the  B.S.A.  Company  may 
speedily  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  Irish  landlord,  and 
the  prestige  of  the  country  will  not  have  been  improved. 

Land  settlement  in  Northern  Rhodesia  is  a  very  different  matter  ; 
the  would-be  settler  cannot  look  forward  to  anything  but  hard 
work  and  little  return  for  three  or  four  years.  It  is  not  the 
country  for  the  idler  or  the  pauper,  and  the  emigrant  without  a 
small  capital  has  no  chance  of  success. 

In  the  North-West  province  land  is  to  be  obtained  for  from  3<i. 
to  Is.  M.  per  acre.  Farms  are  only  sold  under  a  beneficial  occupa- 
tion clause,  which  will  prevent  the  land  being  locked  up  by  specu- 
lative companies,  as  was  the  case  in  the  south. 

I  had  intended  speaking  of  the  chance  Southern  Ehodesia  had 
in  the  future  of  competing  in  the  Cape  and  Transvaal  markets  or 
over  seas,  but  space  will  not  permit.  I  must  not,  however,  omit 
some  reference  to  the  supply  of  electrical  power  to  the  Rand  con- 
templated by  the  Victoria  Falls  Power  Company.  The  Company 
proposes  to  convert  a  portion  of  that  vast  wasted  natural  force  into 
250,000  electrical  horse -power,  and  convey  the  same  to  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  benefits  derived  by  Rhodesia  would  not  be  very  great 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  about  200  miles  of  transmission  line 
will  run  through  the  country.  This  line  can  be  tapped  en  route, 
and  cheap  power  will  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  farmer  and 
miner.  Khodesians  must  see  that  the  beauty  of  this  grand 
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natural  spectacle  be  not  diminished  or  marred  in  any  way.  The 
names  of  the  engineers  for  the  Power  Company  are,  however,  I 
think,  a  perfect  safeguard  in  this  direction. 

In  conclusion  let  me  state  that  I  have  done  my  best  to  repress 
my  enthusiasm,  and  have  not  tried  to  minimise  the  disadvantages 
of  opening  up  a  new  country.  Rhodesia  is  not  yet  the  most 
precious  gem  of  the  Empire  ;  the  cutting  and  polishing  are  still  in 
progress,  but  there  exists  an  incentive  to  do  this  work  with  care. 
I  may  say  with  all  reverence  that  the  soul  of  Ehodesia  is  in  that 
solitary  but  majestic  grave  in  the  Matopos.  We  have  set  our- 
selves a  high  standard — namely,  to  realise  the  dreams  of  our  great 
founder.  He  looked  far  ahead,  and  we  are  perhaps  anxious  to 
bring  about  too  quickly  the  consummation  of  those  dreams.  We 
are  proud  of  our  heritage,  we  are  British  to  the  core,  and  prouder 
still  to  be  called  Rhodesians. 

DISCUSSION. 

Sir  LEWIS  MICHELL  considered  they  were  very  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Miller  for  his  able  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  a  very 
interesting  subject.  It  was  not  brought  home  to  the  minds  of 
people  as  it  should  be  that  Rhodesia  was  a  country  enjoying  a 
magnificent  climate,  and  that  the  territory  was  thirteen  times  as 
large  as  Great  Britain.  We  ought  to  try  to  realise  the  enormous 
possibilities  of  such  a  territory  in  view  of  our  overcrowded  popula- 
tion. Indeed,  when  we  remembered  the  vast  area  at  the  disposition 
of  the  Empire  generally,  it  ought  to  stimulate  us  to  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  place  settlers  where  they  were  most  wanted.  Mr. 
Miller  had  mentioned  that  there  were  only  1,500  miles  of  railway  in 
Rhodesia,  a  country  750,000  square  miles  in  extent.  He  himself 
wrould  prefer  to  put  the  fact  in  another  way,  and  instead  of  thinking 
that  the  railways  were  insufficient  for  the  magnitude  of  the  country 
he  would  like  to  regard  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  population. 
In  Rhodesia  there  were  now  nearly  2,000  miles  of  railway,  and  we 
had  a  white  population  of  only  12,000  souls.  In  other  words, 
Rhodesia  had  a  mile  of  railway  for  every  six  white  inhabitants.  He 
thought  that  in  these  matters  they  should  go  slowly,  and  exercise  a 
certain  amount  of  caution.  At  the  same  time  he  believed  Rhodesia 
was  going  as  fast  in  railway  progress  as  could  be  expected.  The 
Paper  read  by  Mr.  Miller  was  written  in  a  conservative  and  tem- 
perate spirit,  reflecting  the  facts  of  the  country  very  fairly,  and  as 
a  director  of  the  Chartered  Company  and  knowing  Rhodesia  well, 
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he  felt  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Miller  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in 
the  matter. 

Mr.  F.  J.  NEWTON,  C.M.G.  (Treasurer  of  Rhodesia),  was  glad 
to  bear  witness  to  the  excellent  Paper  contributed  by  Mr.  Miller. 
It  showed  that  Rhodesia  had  the  advantage  of  a  splendid  climate, 
and  further  that  the  country  had  tremendous  possibilities.  There 
was  already  an  organised  industry,  the  mining  industry,  and  to 
those  who  had  sons  who  were  thinking  of  settling  abroad  he  would 
suggest  the  desirability  of  their  going  out  there  with  a  capital  of  a 
few  hundred  pounds,  and  taking  up  some  of  these  small  mining 
properties.  Southern  Rhodesia  was  teeming  with  small  reefs,  and 
some  of  them  were  being  worked  very  profitably  indeed  by  perhaps 
one  or  two  men — not  more,  because  white  labour  ran  away  with 
profits  ;  they  had  twenty  to  fifty  or  sixty  Kaffirs  working  on  each, 
kept  a  five-stamp  mill  going  day  and  night,  and  they  earned  hand- 
some profits.  Here  were  very  encouraging  prospects  opened  out 
to  energetic  young  men.  It  was  not  to  be  denied  that  Rhodesia, 
though  a  very  fine  country  for  the  growth  of  mealies,  tobacco,  and 
the  like,  was  first  and  foremost  a  cattle  country.  It  was  to  cattle 
a  man  who  went  out  there  must  look  for  support.  It  was  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  time  of  Lobengula  the  country  was 
black  with  cattle,  and  in  places  where  there  was  plenty  of  water 
every  hill  was  covered  with  them.  Cattle  supplied  the  farmer  with 
meat,  milk,  leather,  manure,  and,  above  all,  power.  When  one 
thought  how  enormously  reproductive  cattle  of  all  kinds  were  in 
that  country  he  thought  anyone  who  went  out  there  must  resolve 
to  go  in  for  that  branch  of  farming.  He  must  at  any  rate  have 
cattle  either  as  the  main  factor  of  his  farming  operations  or  as 
ancillary  to  tobacco  or  mealies.  With  regard  to  stock  raising,  and 
more  especially  as  regarded  mule  breeding,  a  very  clever  and 
industrious  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  Transvaal,  Dr.  Theiler.  had 
been  for  nine  or  ten  years  working  at  the  discovery  of  an  antidote 
to  the  horse  sickness  that  had  committed  such  ravages  in  the 
northern  part  of  South  Africa.  He  had  now  found  a  serum  that 
gave  immunity  to  mules.  He  (Mr.  Newton)  did  not  know  how 
long  that  would  last,  but  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
remedy  would  be  permanent,  and  undeniably  it  was  capable  of  much 
further  development  as  regarded  horses.  If  all  the  expectations  on 
this  subject  were  realised  it  was  obvious,  remembering  the  large 
sums  which  farmers  in  the  Transvaal,  Bechuanaland,  and  Rhodesia 
spent  on  the  renewal  of  their  stock,  that  this  improved  condition  of 
things  must  have  a  very  important  effect  indeed  on  their  economies. 
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He  suggested  to  anyone  interested  in  the  three  Rhodesias  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  excellent  museum  at  London  Wall. 

Sir  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G. :  As  Chairman  of  the  North 
Charterland  Exploration  Company,  I  wish  to  say  how  much 
interested  I  have  been  in  Mr.  Miller's  Paper.  It  has  given  us,  I 
think,  a  very  good  idea  indeed  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future  of 
this  great  country.  I  might  mention  that  in  the  territory  with 
which  I  am  connected  we  have  10,000  square  miles  of  the  750,000 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Miller,  a  large  herd  of  cattle  which  is  quite 
immune  from  disease  and  flourishing  in  every  way,  and  I  agree 
with  the  last  speaker  that  the  raising  of  cattle  will  be  a  most 
important  element  of  success  in  the  future  development  of  the 
country.  In  regard  to  gold  mining  his  Company  had  some  little 
machinery  already  at  work  in  a  mine  called  the  "  Sassare  "  Mine, 
from  which  they  were  expecting  good  results  ere  long.  Of  course 
the  difficulty  in  all  new  countries  was  the  long  time  that  was 
required  for  development ;  and  the  large  expenditure  of  capital, 
very  frequently  without  any  immediate  successful  result.  Many  of 
those  present,  no  doubt,  have  been  acting  as  pioneers,  and  up  to 
this  time  they  have  met  with  disappointment ;  but  I  believe  that 
will  only  be  for  a  time,  and  I  have  every  confidence  that  this 
wonderful  country  is  going  some  day  to  be  one  of  the  valuable 
gems  of  the  British  Crown. 

Major  A.  ST.  HILL  GIBBONS  differed  from  Mr.  Miller  in  the  view 
that  North-West  Rhodesia  was  not  yet  ripe  for  settlers.  He  himself 
had  visited  this  country  twice  as  explorer,  and  had  travelled  many 
thousands  of  miles  over  it.  At  the  beginning  of  last  year  he  took 
up  land,  and  had  already  started  cotton,  tobacco,  &c.  This  he  did 
in  view  not  of  the  present  but  of  the  future  outlook,  for  the  joining 
up  of  the  Lobita  Bay  railway,  already  under  construction,  with 
the  Transcontinental  line  will  give  N.  W.  Rhodesia  an  advantage 
in  European  markets  over  any  South  African  Colony.  He  thought 
the  country  as  a  whole  was  superior  for  agricultural  purposes  to 
Southern  Rhodesia,  partly  because  they  had  larger  tracts  of  good 
soil  and  partly  because  of  the  much  more  stable  rainfall.  He 
heartily  agreed  that  the  land  settlement  of  the  country  was  the  bed 
rock  of  its  prosperity.  Gold  and  diamonds  and  minerals  were 
useful  stimulants  to  colonisation,  but  on  the  whole  he  preferred 
agricultural  settlers  who  would  make  the  country  their  home  to  the 
hundred  and  one  kinds  of  people  of  all  races  and  countries  who 
were  attracted  J^y  gold,  people  who  went  out  to  make  what  they 
could  and  then  left  the  country  to  itself. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  (The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Albert  H.  Hime,  K.C.M.G.) 
remarked  that  one  thing  stood  out  pre-eminently,  which  was  that 
the  more  we  knew  of  Rhodesia  the  greater  should  be  our  debt  of 
gratitude  to  that  great  statesman,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  by  his 
foresight,  courage,  arid  Imperial  spirit  added  to  the  British  Empire 
this  vast  territory.  It  was  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy — a  large 
portion,  indeed,  had  scarcely  been  explored — but  as  regarded  both 
minerals  and  agriculture  we  knew  that  the  country  had  wonderful 
possibilities.  He  did  not  himself  think  that  young  men  should  be 
induced  to  go  out  there  with  the  idea  that  they  would  at  once  be 
able  to  earn  a  living.  He  thought,  in  fact,  that  the  lecturer  should 
give  a  little  note  of  warning  on  that  point.  The  young  men  who 
went  out  there  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  capital — he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  how  much— and  if  they  had  a  certain  amount  of 
brains  as  well  all  the  better ;  but  they  must  be  prepared  to  work. 
The  country  did  not  want  any  wasters  or  ne'er-do-wells.  It  was 
the  men  who  would  work  with  hands  and  brains  who  would 
succeed,  but  they  must,  as  he  had  said,  have  a  certain  amount  of 
capital.  It  was  no  use  a  father  saying  to  his  son  :  "  There  is  a 
hundred  pounds,  my  boy.  God  bless  you,  go  to  Rhodesia,  you're 
sure  to  get  on  very  well,"  and  then  wash  his  hands  of  the  matter, 
because,  as  he  had  said,  other  things  were  required.  The  same 
remark  applied  to  other  Colonies,  and  he  would  urge  that  anyone 
who  thought  of  sending  his  son  or  relative  abroad  should  bear  these 
things  in  mind.  He  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  MILLER  stated  that  a  man  without  capital  could  only  go  to 
Rhodesia  if  he  had  a  billet.  The  best  way  was  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  a  position,  however  small,  and  a  living  wage.  He  would 
thus  be  able  to  acquire  the  experience  that  was  necessary,  and  if  he 
had  brains  and  muscles  he  would  be  sure  to  make  money.  It  was 
not  everybody  who  had  sufficient  capital  to  start  at  once  as  a 
farmer. 
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Thirty-ninth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Fellows  was  held  in 
the  Library  of  the  Institute  on  Tuesday,  February  26,  1907,  Sir 
Nevile  Lubbock,  K.C.M.G.,  a  member  of  the  Council,  presided. 
Amongst  those  present  Were  the  following  :— 

MESSRS. E, A' ABABRELTON,  J.  H.ADAMS,  T.  J.  ALLDRIDGE,  I.S.O.,BEV.  W.  OSBORN 
B.  ALLEN,  MR.  EGBERT  BEWLEY,  ADMIRAL  SIR  N.  BOWDEN. SMITH,  K.C.B.,  MR. 
J.  J.  BROWN,  SIR  CHARLES  BRUCE,  G.C.M.G.,  SIR  HENRY  E.  G.  BULWER, 
G.C,M,G,,  MR*  ALLAN  CAMPBELL,  REV.  W.  J.  CONYBEARE,  MESSRS.  C.  V. 
CREAGH,  C.M.G.,  F.  H.  DANGAR,  HENRY  DAVIES,  J.  BURTT  DAVY,  J,  E.  DAW- 
SON,  FREDERICK  DUTTON,  H.  EARNSHAW,  J.  H.  GALBRAITH,  E.  GLEDDEN,  JOHN 
GOODLIFFE,  P.  F.  HART,  GENERAL  SIR  EICHARD  HARRISON,  E.E.,  G.C.B., 
C.M.G.,  MR.  G.  N.  HOOPER,  SIR  HUBERT  E.  H.  JERNINGHAM,  K.C.M.G.,  MR. 
E.  J.  KENT,  SIR  GEORGE  S.  MACKENZIE,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  MESSRS.  E.  D,  DOUGLAS 
MCLEAN,  JAMES  MARTIN,  E.  N.  MOIR,  CAPT.  S.  MUGFORD,  MR.  E.  D.  NOBLE, 
SIR  MONTAGU  F.  OMMANNEY,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O.,  SIR  J.  EOPER  PARKING- 
TON,  MESSRS.  H.  M.  PAUL,  E.  G.  PERRY,  J.  G.  POOLE,  J.  P.  QUINTON,  ARTHUR 
H.  EEID,  MAJOR-GENERAL  C.  W.  EOBINSON,  C.B.,  MESSRS.  E.  E.  F.  TARTE, 
T.  A.  WALL,  SIR  E.  NOEL  WALKER,  K.C.M.G,,  SIR  FREDERICK  YOUNG, 
K.C.M.G.,  MR.  J.  S.  O'HALLORAN,  C.M.G.  (SECRETARY). 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chairman  nominated  two  scrutineers  to  conduct  the  ballot 
for  the  election  of  the  Council, — Mr.  Frederick  Dutton,  on  behalf 
of  the  Council,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Alldridge,  I.S.O.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Fellows. 

It  was  agreed  to  take  the  Annual  Report  as  read, 

The  HON.  TREASURER  (Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B.,  I.S.O.)  :  The  Report  of  the  Council  refers  to  the  only  inci- 
dent of  great  interest  connected  with  the  accounts,  and  it  is  some- 
what superfluous  that  I  should  obtrude  myself  upon  you  at  all.  It 
is,  however,  the  custom,  and  I  think  a  sound  and  salutary  custom, 
that  at  your  annual  meeting  the  Honorary  Treasurer  should  person* 
ally  render  some  account  of  the  stewardship  you  have  done  him 
the  honour  to  entrust  to  his  hands.  I  am  glad  also  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  regret  that  in  recent  years,  under  the 
pressure  of  a  somewhat  strenuous  official  life,  I  have  had  too 
frequently  to  be  absent  on  these  occasions,  but  I  trust  that  now, 
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\vhen,  after  something  like  forty-five  years  of  varied  service  for  the 
Crown,  I  find  myself — well,  in  a  position  of  greater  freedom  and 
less  responsibility — I  may  be  better  able  to  discharge  this  part  of 
my  duty  towards  the  Fellows  of  this  Institute,  at  all  events  for  so 
long,  probably  not  a  very  long  period,  as  the  passing  of  the  inexor- 
able years  will  enable  me  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office.  I 
will  now  ask  you  to  turn  to  the  accounts  for  1906.  I  think  I  may 
without  presumption  say  that  they  seem  to  be  everything  that 
accounts  ought  to  be.  At  all  events  they  are  extremely  short  and 
simple,  and  altogether  satisfactory  in  their  outcome,  and  I  do  not 
think  any;accounts  can  have  higher  virtues  than  these.  If  you  will 
look  in  the  first  place  at  the  statement  of  receipts  you  will  find  that, 
excluding  the  balance  brought  forward  from  1905  and  cash  in 
hand,  our  income  for  the  year  is  £7,740.  This  sum  compares  with 
a  similar  figure  for  last  year  of  £8,046,  showing  a  slight  diminution 
Of  our  receipts — a  diminution  of  £806.  I  do  not  think  that  with 
regard  to  this  amount  or  the  cause  to  which  the  diminution  is  due 
any  explanation  is  called  for  from  me,  or  that  the  decrease  represents 
to  the  Fellows  any  matter  for  the  slightest  anxiety  or  disquietude, 
It  is  due  mainly  to  the  smaller  number  of  life  contributions 
received  during  the  year,  and  partly  also  to  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  remaining  unpaid*  Looking  through  the 
list  of  our  contributors  distributed  by  Colonies,  I  have  found 
these  causes  have  been  most  markedly  operative  among  our  South 
African  friends,  It  is  probably  due  to  that  depression  which  has 
resulted  from  the  political  uncertainty  which  has  prevailed  since 
the  war.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  grant  of  responsible 
government  to  the  Transvaal,  which  is  shortly  to  be  followed  by  the 
grant  of  a  constitution  to  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony,  whatever  may 
be  their  results  in  other  respects^  will  most  certainly  have  the  effect 
of  pushing  to  the  front  in  the  near  future  the  great  question  of  the 
federation  of  South  Africa,  and  I  believe  there  is  nothing  so  emi- 
nently calculated  to  remove  the  trouble  of  racial  distinction  and 
racial  difference,  and  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  development  of 
His  Majesty's  dominions  in  South  Africa,  as  this  federation  of  the 
different  Colonies,  "With  that  federation  I  am  sure  we  shall  see  a 
complete  revival  of  the  very  laudable  desire  to  join  this  Institute 
which  our  South  African  Mends  have  shown  in  the  past.  The 
Statement  of  payments  calls  for  very  little  comment.  The  items 
are  of  much  the  same  nature,  and  of  the  same  amount  as  in  pre* 
ceding  years,  Now  I  pass  on  to  the  statement  of  assets.  This  is  a 
remarkable  statement.  You  will  see  that  our  only  liability  is  ono 
VOL,  xxxviii.— 4.  u 
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of  £483  to  "  sundry  accounts  "  ;  and  that  the  total  of  our  assets 
amounts  to  no  less  than  £61,986.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory  state- 
ment, because  the  amount  of  the  single  liability  is  absolutely  beyond 
question,  whereas,  on  the  other  side,  the  statement  of  assets  is 
necessarily  subject  to  some  extent  to  estimate,  and  an  estimate  has 
been  made  on,  I  think,  a  thoroughly  safe,  sound  and  conservative 
basis.  The  item  of  £679  for  subscriptions  outstanding  we  have 
written  down  to  one  quarter  that  amount,  and  that,  as  I  say,  is  a 
very  prudent  calculation.  As  regards  the  freehold  of  the  property 
upon  which  the  Institute  stands,  we  have  taken  that  simply  at  its 
cost  price,  making  no  allowance  for  its  undoubted  yearly  increase 
in  value.  Merely  as  a  matter  of  the  manner  in  which  statements 
of  liability  and  assets  should  be  drawn  up,  this  statement  is,  I  think, 
an  eminently  satisfactory  one.  It  is  something  more  than  that,  for 
it  speaks  most  eloquently  of  the  success  which  attended  the  efforts 
of  your  Council  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  which  period,  which 
is  only  one  half  of  the  stipulated  time,  they  have  succeeded  in 
altogether  extinguishing  the  debt  incurred  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  this  freehold  and  building  the  Institute,  with  the  result 
that  you  now  stand  masters  of  your  own  freehold  possession,  firmly 
established  in  a  home  which  has  proved  so  admirably  adapted  to 
your  purpose.  It  relieves  you  so  far  as  the  coming  years  are  con- 
cerned from  all  payments  of  interest  and  instalments  of  debt,  which 
certainly  might  be  taken  at  a  moderate  computation  at  something 
like  £2,000.  It  gives  to  the  Institute  at  all  events  material  relief 
from  heavy  charges  which  it  has  had  to  meet  hitherto,  and  leaves 
it  free  to  develop  and  extend  the  scope  and  area  of  its  usefulness  to 
the  Empire.  I  do  not  think  I  can  conclude  my  remarks  on  the 
accounts  of  the  year  in  any  different  way  from  that  which  I  have 
adopted  in  former  years — that  is,  by  congratulating  you,  as  I  do 
most  sincerely  and  warmly,  on  the  eminently  satisfactory  position 
in  which  the  Institute  stands.  That  position  is  a  most  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  foresight,  wisdom,  and  soundness  of  the  policy  of 
your  Council — a  policy  which  has  been  most  effectively  seconded  by 
.your  very  able  and  energetic  Secretary,  Mr.  O'Halloran,  and  by 
those  who  work  so  admirably  under  his  direction. 
.  The  CHAIRMAN  :  It  is  now  my  duty  to  move  the  adoption  of  the 
Jteport  and  accounts.  In  the  first  place,  I  feel  called  upon  to 
.express  regret  at  the  loss  of  so  many  Fellows  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  We  have  lost  a  Vice-President,  Lord  Cranbrook  ; 
a  Councillor^  Sir  James  Garrick,  who  was  a  most  useful  member 
of  the  Council  and  who  will  be  very  much  missed  by  his  colleagues  ; 
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and  in  addition  we  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Lord  Goschen  who, 
although  he  was  not  a  Vice-President  or  Councillor,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  this  Institute.  The  Report  records  the  loss  of  about 
the  usual  number  of  Fellows,  but  there  is  one  other  who  has 
passed  away  since  January  1,  whose  loss,  I  am  sure,  we  all  deplore. 
I  mean  Sir  James  Fergusson,  who  was  so  tragically  killed 
during  the  earthquake  at  Kingston.  Among  the  points  touched 
upon  in  the  Report  is  one  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Fellows.  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  lease  to  the  Admiralty  of  that  portion  of 
our  premises  we  do  not  ourselves  occupy  will  expire  on  June  8,0 
next  year,  provided  we  give  six  months'  notice,  which  it  is  the  hope 
of  the  Council  they  will  feel  themselves  in  a  position  to  do.  The 
idea  is  that  we  should  take  over  this  portion  of  the  premises,  and 
adapt  it  to  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  the  Fellows.  I  learn 
from  the  Secretary  that  by  so  doing  we  should  about  double  our 
present  area.  It  is  obvious  that  this  would  in  an  eminent  degree 
enlarge  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  the  members.  But  there 
are  one  or  two  points  to  be  considered  before,  the  Council  can 
finally  make  up  its  mind.  These  points  are  entirely  of  a  financial 
character.  The  taking  over  of  these  premises  would,  of  course, 
involve  a  considerable  expenditure  for  structural  alterations.  We 
paid  off  our  debt  last  July,  and  consequently  saved  the  payment 
we  should  otherwise  have  had  to  make  for  that  half-year,  and  we 
shall  also  save  a  payment  for  this  year,  so  that  I  think  we  may 
fairly  hope  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  pay  for  the  necessary  struc- 
tural alterations,  or  if  we  cannot  pay  for  them  in  toto,  the  balance 
we  might  require  to  raise  for  the  purpose  would  not  be  a  matter  of 
any  great  concern.  I  think,  therefore,  under  that  head  we  might 
safely  say  the  Council  will  be  in  a  position  to  see  its  way  in  the 
matter.  But  the  next  point  is  more  serious  and  important.  If 
we  take  over  this  portion  of  the  premises  we  at  once  lose  the  rent 
we  were  receiving  from  the  Admiralty.  Moreover,  the  occupa- 
tion of  enlarged  premises  would  undoubtedly  entail  a  further 
annual  expenditure,  so  that  we  may  say  that  the  taking  over  of 
these  premises  would  involve  a  considerable  extra  expenditure. 
The  question  is  whether  we  are  in  a  position  to  face  the  extra 
expenditure.  This  would  very  largely  depend  upon  whether  we 
are  safe  in  estimating  the  existing  number  of  Fellows  will  con- 
tinue. ,  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  existing  Fellowship  will  continue.  Of  course,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  we  should  naturally  hope  that  the  roll 
would  be  largely  increased.  I  was  much  struck,  in  looking  over 
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the  list  of  Colonies  from   whom   our   "Non-Resident"   Fellows 

hail,  to  find  how  very  backward  some  of  our  Colonies  appear  to  be, 

for,  while  we  have  1,152  Fellows  in  South  Africa,  we  have  only  126 

in  Canada.     That  seems  to  be  out  of  all  proportion.     In  the  West 

Indies  even  we  have  actually  got  188,  and  there  are  567  in  Australia, 

which   seems   more   reasonable.     Again,   in   India  we  have  only 

33  members.     What  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  this  very 

important  question  of  taking  over  the  extra  premises  depends  on 

the  maintenance  of  the  number  of  Fellows,  and  anything  you  can 

do  towards  maintaining  or  increasing  the  number  will  be  so  much 

to  the  good  in  increasing  the  amenities  of  this  building.     The  next 

point  alluded  to  in  the  Report  is  the  Colonial  Conference,  which  is 

to  take  place  in  a  month  or  two,     The  Council  have  thought  it 

their  duty  to  do  what  they  could  to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 

Premiers  who  are  coming  over  from  the  different  Colonies,  and  we 

have  therefore  decided  that  this  year  our  annual  dinner  shall  be 

given  in  their  honour.     I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  we  have 

succeeded  in  getting  Lord  Elgin  to  take  the  chair  at  the  dinner. 

Without  going  into  the  questions  which  will  be  raised  at  the  Con- 

ference,  I  will  express  the  hope  that  its  results  may  be  to  strengthen 

the  bonds  which  hold  the  Empire  together,  and  perhaps  I  may  say 

not  only  strengthen,  but,  if  possible,  make  them  permanent.     I 

think  on  the  whole  the  past  year  has  been  a  favourable  one  for  the 

Colonies.     Canada  certainly  appears  to  have  advanced  "  by  leaps 

and  bounds."     I  have  no  doubt  that  last  year  was  the  most  pros* 

perous  Canada  has   ever   had.     There  is  good  reason  to   believe 

that  that  prosperity  will  continue.    The  opening  up  of  these  great 

western  lands  is,  in  fact,  certain  to  increase  the  importance  and 

wealth  of  Canada.     Australia,  I  believe,  has  had  a  very  good  year, 

and  at  this  we  must  all  rejoice,  knowing  as  we  do  how  severely  she 

was  hit  a  few  years  ago  by  the  long  period^of  drought.   From  all  I  can 

learn,  Australia  is  now  highly  prosperous.    As  regards  South  Africa, 

I  can  only  echo  what  our  Honorary  Treasurer  has  said.  No  doubt  since 

the  war  and  the  state  of  uncertainty  which  has  prevailed  since  the  war, 

we  cannot  wonder  that  things  have  not  been  very  prosperous,  but 

I  think  we  may  fairly  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  South 

Africa  again  will  prosper  as  the  other  Colonies  have.     Since  our 

Report  was  written  a  terrible  earthquake  has  occurred  in  Jamaica. 

Its  effects  seem  to  have  been  most  devastating.     It  appears  that 

Kingston  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  a  very) careful   estimate  made  of 

the  loss  incurred  puts  the  figure  at  one  million  sterling.      I  am 

afraid  the  subscriptions  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  fund,  which  amount  tq 
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upwards  of  £50,000,  will  be  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  toward^  meet- 
ing this  terrible  loss,  but  none  the  less  the  people  of  Jamaica  are 
exceedingly  grateful  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  having  done  what  he 
•could  to  promote  subscriptions.  I  must  express  my  hope  that  the 
Government  of  this  country  will  recognise  their  responsibility  in 
this  matter  and  do  something  on  a  large  scale  towards  meeting  it, 
I  read  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Governor  in  Council  recommended 
our  Government  should  make  a  grant  of  £150,000,  and  advise 
Parliament  to  grant  a  loan  of  one  million  sterling.  I  can  only 
express  a  sincere  hope  that  our  Government  will  see  its  way  to 
carry  out  this  recommendation.  There  are  one  or  two  other  points 
in  connection  with  this  earthquake  upon  which  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  all  deeply  sympathise  with  the 
sufferers.  In  the  next  place,  I  think  we  may  all  express  our  admira* 
tion  at  the  manner  in  which  everybody  on  the  spot,  from  the 
Governor  downwards,  tackled  the  matter  and  did  their  utmost  to 
minimise  the  effects  of  the  disaster.  I  think  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  also  upon  the  orderly  behaviour  of  the  population  gene- 
rally, You  can  understand  how  terribly  the  negro  mind  must  have 
been  upset  by  the  disaster— staggered  and  stunned — and  one  could 
not  have  been  surprised  had  anything  happened,  but  I  am  glad  you 
hear  from  all  sides  of  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  conducted 
themselves.  There  is  another  feature  not  so  satisfactory.  It  was 
no  less  than  a  week  after  the  earthquake  before  any  British  flag 
was  seen  sailing  into  the  harbour  of  Kingston.  Now  I  think  that 
our  West  Indian  Colonies  are  of  some  importance,  and  that,  when 
the  Panama  Canal  is  opened,  they  will  become  of  considerably  more 
importance,  and  therefore  this  is  not  exactly  the  moment  in  which 
the  British  Government  is  wise  in  treating  them  as  if  they  were 
hardly  existing.  It  is  only  within  the  last  year  or  two  the  Govern- 
ment decided  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  the  West  Indies.  They 
also  withdrew  one  or  two  cruisers  which  were  in  the  habit  of  going 
there.  All  that  the  West  Indies  now  depend  upon  for  protection  is, 
I  believe,  one  solitary  cruiser.  When  I  tell  you  that  the  distance 
from  British  Guiana  to  Jamaica  is  1,500  miles,  you  will  easily  under- 
stand that  a  cruiser  that  happens  to  be  stationed  at  British  Guiana 
is  not  of  very  much  use  when  a  disaster  like  this  occurs  in  Jamaica. 
It,  of  course,  takes  the  cruiser  some  considerable  time  to  get  there* 
Moreover,  the  telegraphic  system  of  the  West  Indies  is  in  a  very  in- 
efficient condition,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  peculiar  bottom  of  the 
sea.  It  might  be  that  a  fortnight  would  elapse  before  any  cruiser 
could  get  to  one  of  the  Colonies  where  some  disaster  had  occurred, 
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I  am  not  blaming  the  present  Government,  because  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  decision  vras  come  to  by  the  late  Government,  but  I  do  say, 
because  I  was  instrumental  in  doing  it,  that  the  late  Government  was 
warned  that  what  has  happened  in  Jamaica  was  what  very  possibly  4 
might  be  expected  to  happen,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  Government 
will  take  some  means  to  repair  the  deficiency.  It  would  not  be  a  very 
costly  affair  to  have  three  cruisers  there  instead  of  one,  and  that  would 
make  the  West  Indies  safe.  Reference  is  made  in  the  Report  to 
Empire  Day  which  has  been  pretty  well  established  now  through- 
out the  Colonies,  and  the  growing  practice  of  flying  the  British  flag 
during  school  hours  is  worthy  of  attention.  This  is  not  done  in 
this  country,  because,  I  suppose,  patriotism  here  is  not  thought  to 
be  much  of  a  virtue.  For  my  part  I  think  it  is,  and  I  am  sorry  we 
don't  adopt  the  same  system.  I  think  you  all  know  that  we  are  in 
possession  of  a  very  valuable  library — the  most  important  Colonial 
library  which  exists,  and  I  am  told  it  is  utilised  largely  not  only  by 
the  Fellows  but  by  the  general  public.  The  Report  winds  up  by  re- 
minding you  that  the  Institute  has  been  nearly  forty  years  in  existence. 
In  those  forty  years  the  Empire  has  made  very  great  progress.  I 
think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  during  the  same  period 
the  Institute  has  made  very  great  progress,  and  in  conclusion  I 
can  only  express  the  hope  that  forty  years  hence  those  who  come  after 
us  may  be  equally  able  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  continued 
progress  of  the  Empire  and  also  of  this  important  Institute. 

Sir  CHARLES  BRUCE,  G.C.M.G. :  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  motion,  and  in  doing  so  I  would  like  to  make  one 
remark  in  reference  to  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  final  para- 
graph of  the  Report,  which  says  "  that  the  Council  are  resolved  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  cherish  and  maintain  a  permanent  union  with 
the  Mother  Country  and  her  daughter  States  as  partners  in  a  great 
and  world*wide  inheritance."  I  was  not  one  of  the  original  members 
of  this  Institute,  though  I  have  been  a  member  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  I  entered  the  Colonial  service  in  1868,  so  that 
my  connection  with  the  Colonies  coincides  exactly  with  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Institute.  It  is  not  easy  for  those  who  have 
not  lived  through  that  period  and  been  in  close  connection  with  the 
Colonies  to  realise  what  an  extraordinary  change  there  has  been  in 
public  sentiment  in  reference  to  the  Colonies.  I  have  been  looking 
over  some  of  the  earlier  "  Proceedings."  It  was  called  the  Colonial 
Society  originally,  but  after  a  few  preliminary  meetings  we  very 
properly  organised  ourselves  at  a  dinner  of  some  importance,  because 
the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  present,  and  the  then 
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Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Granville.  Among  the  guests  was  Mr. 
Beverdy  Johnson,  the  United  States  Ambassador,  who  made  an 
admirable  speech  and  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  very  friendly 
relations  which  then  existed  between  the  United  States  and  our 
Colonies,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  although  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  there  would  be  any  violent  disruption  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies,  the  United  States  would  be  perfectly 
ready  and  willing  to  admit  into  the  States  certain  of  those  Colonies 
which  might  wish  to  separate  themselves  from  us.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  at  the  present  day  a  foreign  Ambassador  should 
make  such  a  statement  in  all  seriousness  at  a  dinner  at  which  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  was  present  and  the  Prime  Minister 
should  make  no  observation  on  the  subject.  The  Prime  Minister's 
speech  was,  of  course,  a  very  cautious  one.  He  referred  rather  to 
the  extinction  of  what  was  called  "  Mr.  Mother- Country."  All  this 
certainly  shows  what  a  remarkable  change  has  passed  over  public 
opinion  in  these  matters.  With  reference  to  the  Report,  we  have 
every  reason  to  congratulate  our  Honorary  Treasurer  on  the  state- 
ment he  has  been  able  to  make,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Fellows  are  due  to  the  Council  for  the  prudence  with  which 
they  have  managed  our  affairs  and  brought  them  to  the  very  satis- 
factory condition  in  which  we  are  to-day.  In  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed Jamaica  Loan,  I  may  remind  you  that  when  I  had  the  honour 
of  reading  a  Paper  to  the  Institute  on  the  subject  of  Crown  Colonies, 
I  pointed  out  what  a  great  advantage  it  is  to  them  when  the 
Imperial  Government  consents  to  guarantee  a  loan.  In  Mauritius, 
when  the  Imperial  Government  guaranteed  a  loan,  we  raised  money 
at  about  1  per  cent,  less  than  if  it  had  been  a  loan  merely  assented 
to  by  the  Government.  I  think  the  sum  mentioned  as  being 
necessary  in  the  case  of  Jamaica  is  one  million  pounds.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  the  Government  will  induce  Parliament  to  agree  to 
guarantee  that  loan,  the  result  will  be  a  saving  to  the  Colony  of 
some  .€10,000  a  year  without  adding  a  single  farthing  of  risk  to  the 
liability  of  this  country.  I  am  quite  sure  that,  had  our  Honorary 
Treasurer  still  been  at  the  Colonial  Office,  he  would  have  looked 
into  this  point,  but  I  do  hope  that  a  matter  of  such  importance  will 
be  brought  before  the  Secretary  of  State.  Reference  is  made  in  the 
Report  to  the  resources  of  the  tropical  Colonies,  but  nothing  is  said 
about  the  great  rubber  industry.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Herbert 
Wright,  of  Ceylon,  is  expected  in  this  country  in  a  few  days, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  he  should  be  asked  to  read  a  Paper  on 
the  subject, 
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The  CHAIRMAN  announced  the  result  of  the  ballot  as  follows ; 

President. 
H,B,H,  The  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  E.G.,  G.C.M.G, 

Vice-presidents. 


FIELD-MARSHAL  H.B.H.  The  DUKE  OF 

CONNAUGHT,  KG.,  G.C.M.G. 
H.K.H.      PRINCE     CHRISTIAN,     E.G., 

G.C.V.O. 
DUKE    OF    ARGYLL,    K.T.,    G.C.M.G., 

G.C.V.O. 

DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  E.G.,  G.C.V.O. 
DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 
MARQUESS     OF     LINLITHGOW,      E,T-, 

G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O. 
EARL  OF  ABERDEEN,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G. 
EARL  OF  DUNRAVEN,  E.P.,  C.M.G. 
EARL  OF  ELGIN,  E.G.,  G.C.S.I.,  GXI.l.E, 
EARL  GREY,  G.C.M.G, 


EARL  OF  JERSEY,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
EARL  OF   MINTO,  G.C.S.T.,   G.C.M.G., 

G.C.I.E. 

EARL  OF  ONSLOW,  G.C.M.G. 
EARL  OF  BOSEBERY,  E.G.,  E.T. 
LORD  BRASSEY,  E.C.B. 
LORD  STRATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  BOY\L 

G.C.M.G. 
BIGHT   HON.  Sir  GEORGE   T.   GOLDIE, 

E.C.M.G. 

SIR  HENRY  E.  G.  BULWER,  G.C.M.G, 
SIR  CECIL  CLEMENTI  SMITH,  G.C.M.G, 
SIR  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  E,C.M.G. 


Councillors. 


HENRY  BIRCHENOUGH,  ESQ.,  C.M.G. 
ADMIRAL    SIR     NATHANIEL    BOWDEN- 

SMITH,  E.C.B. 
THE  HON.  T.  A.  BRASSEY. 
ALLAN  CAMPBELL,  ESQ. 
Sir    GEORGE    g.    CLARKE,    G.C.M.G., 

F.B.S. 

J.  G.  COLMER,  ESQ.,  C.M.G. 
F.  H.  DANGAR,  ESQ. 
FREDERICK  DUTTON,  ESQ. 
LIEUT.-GENERAL  SIR  J.  BEVANEDWARDg, 

E.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Sm  THOMAS  E.  FULLER,  E.C.M.G, 
MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR    HENRY    GREEN, 

E.C.S.I.,  C.B. 
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Honorary  Treasurer, 
SIB  MONTAGU  F.  OMMANNEY,  G.C.M.G.,  E.C.B.,  I.S.O. 


Sir  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.  :  With  reference  to  the  point 
just  raised  by  Sir  Charles  Bruce  relative  to  the  Jamaica  Loan,  I 
may  say  that  that  is  precisely  one  of  those  questions  which  the 
Council  would  feel  it  their  duty  from  time  to  time  to  take  up,  and  in 
fact  they  would  endeavour  to  induce  the  Government  to  act  in  the 
way  most  beneficial  to  the  Colony. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  may  say  we  have  not  yet  learnt  exactly  what 
jg  the  nature  qf  the  recommendation  inade  by  ijhe  Governor,     I 
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entirely  agree  that  a  guaranteed  loan  would  mean  a  saving  of 
1   per  cent,  as   compared  with  the  Colonial  loan,  and  when  we 
know  what  the  Governor  has  actually  recommended  we  may  con- 
sider what  course  to  adopt. 
The  Eeport  and  Accounts  were  then  agreed  to, 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  C,  V.  CREAGH,  C.M.G,,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  the  Honorary  Corresponding 
Secretaries  in  the  various  Colonies,  and  the  Honorary  Auditors. 

Sir  MONTAGU  F.  OMMANNEY  ;  On  behalf  of  myself  and  other 
Honorary  officials  included  in  this  vote  I  have  to  thank  you  very 
sincerely,  and  assure  you  that  such  small  services  as  we  are  able 
to  render  are  most  ungrudgingly  given. 

Mr,  F,  H.  DANGAR  :  On  behalf  of  Mr.  Billinghurst  and  myself  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  your  thanks  to  the  Auditors.  I  think  the 
Fellows  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
present  position  of  the  Institute.  The  only  thing  to  which  I  would 
call  attention  is  the  estimate  of  amount  of  subscriptions  outstand- 
ing, That  is  a  matter  we  cannot  control,  As  a  rule  the  receipts 
come  up  to  the  estimate.  The  accounts  were  presented  to  the 
Auditors  as  usual  in  excellent  form,  and  everything,  in  fact,  was 
found  in  capital  order. 

Mr.  B.  D.  DOUGLAS  MCLEAN  (New  Zealand)  :  I  have  had  great 
pleasure,  in  common  with  other  Corresponding  Secretaries,  in  act' 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  Institute.  When  I  have  known  of  Colonists 
on  their  way  home  I  have  generally  advised  them  to  become 
members  of  the  Institute,  because  one  is  aware  from  one's 
own  and  other  members'  experience,  how  useful  it  will  be  to 
them.  It  is,  I  think,  somewhat  disappointing  that  even  a  larger 
number  of  Colonists  do  not  join  the  Institute.  It  is  now  a  good 
many  years  since  I  myself  joined.  The  Institute  was  then  in  a 
very  small  way  in  the  Strand,  but  with  the  foresight  and  optimism 
of  youth  I  saw  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  very  big,  powerful 
and  useful  body  for  the  Colonists.  I  was  only  a  youngster  in 
those  days,  and  I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  become 
a  life  member,  so  that  I  have  found  it  a  very  good  investment. 

Mr.  J.  GOODLIFFE  :  Before  we  separate  I  wish  to  propose  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  our  Secretary  and  the  Staff  of  the  Institute  for  their 
unvarying  kindness  and  the  consideration  and  help  which  they  are 
at  all  times  ready  to  show  to  members.  I  think  the  Institute  is 
exceedingly  fortunate  not  only  in  having  such  an  admirable 
Council,  but  in  having  such  excellent  officers  to  carry  out  their 
direction, 
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Mr.  ABTHUB  H.  REID  :  I  may  safely  say  that  the  preponderance 
of  membership  from  South  Africa  is  due  very  largely  to  the 
urbanity,  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  our  Secretary  and  the  Staff. 
As  South  Africans  we  have  the  character  of  being  great  travellers, 
but  whenever  we  come  here  we  never  fail  to  receive  kindness  and  at- 
tention from  our  Secretary  and  Staff,  and  when  we  go  back  we  never 
fail  to  speak  about  them.  In  this  way  others  are  encouraged  to 
become  members  of  the  Institute.  I  think  Mr.  O'Halloran  will 
agree  that  none  have  worked  harder  to  increase  the  membership 
than  South  Africans  and  make  it  a  point  of  individual  effort. 

The  SECBETABY  (Mr.  O'Halloran)  :  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  and  myself  for  your  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  so  many  appreciative  remarks  as  to 
the  usefulness  of  this  Institute,  and  to  derive  so  much  advantage 
from  the  individual  efforts  of  Fellows,  that  I  hope  we  may  continue 
to  count  on  their  using  their  influence  to  increase  its  membership 
in  every  part  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  T.  J.  ALLDBIDGE,  I.S.O.,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Council,  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIBMAN  :  The  Council  at  all  times  take  the  greatest  pains 
to  do  what  they  can  in  the  interests  of  the  Institute,  and  if  at  any 
time  any  of  the  Fellows  have  anything  they  wish  to  bring  forward, 
the  Council  will  be  glad  to  give  it  their  attention. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS  RELATING  TO  THE 
COLONIES  AND  INDIA. 

(By  JAMES  R.  Boosri,  Librarian  R.C.I.) 


Brown,  A.  Samler,  and  Gordon,  G. — The  Guide,  to  South  Africa  for 
the  Use  of  Tourists,  Sportsmen,  Invalids  and  Settlers,  1906-7. 
12mo.  Pp.  lxiv-477.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 
(Price  2s.  Gd.) 

This  comprehensive  and  accurate  guide  to  South  Africa,  which  has  now 
reached  its  fourteenth  edition,  has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date, 
and  is  in  every  way  the  best  handbook  relating  to  the  country  which  has 
yet  been  compiled.  It  is  full  of  information  which  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  tourist,  and  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  utility  as  a  work  of 
reference  regarding  the  position,  size,  and  importance  of  the  various  cities 
and  towns  of  South  Africa.  The  information  is  of  a  most  varied  character, 
and  has  been-  gathered  together  with  a  view  of  satisfying  the  wants  of  the 
tourist,  the  sportsman,  the  invalid,  and  the  settler.  Several  coloured 
maps,  plans,  and  diagrams  are  distributed  throughout  the  text. 

Foster,  William.— The  English  Factories  in  India  1618-1621.  A 
Calendar  of  Documents '  in  the  India  Office,  British  Museum, 
and  Public  Record  Office.  8vo.  Pp.  xlvii-379.  Oxford : 

+  Clarendon  Press.  London ;  Henry  Frowde.  1906.  (Price 
12s.  Gd.) 

This  volume  continues  the  story  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1G'21  of 
the  initiation  of  British  commerce  with  the  peninsula  of  India,  which 
has  been  told  in  six  previous  volumes  of  "  Letters  Received  by  the  East 
India  Company  from  its  Servants  in  the  East."  The  Papers  calendared 
number  about  460,  and  comprise  all  those  either  emanating  from  or 
directly  relating  to  the  English  factories  in  India  which  could  be  found 
either  in  the  archives  of  the  India  Office  or  in  the  manuscript  depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  from  the  East 
Indies  series  at  the  Public  Record  Office.  These  contain  many  valuable 
details  regarding  the  economic  State  of  India  at  the  period  dealt  with, 
its  chief  products  and  manufactures  ;  their  principal  centres  and  the 
prices  they  commanded  ;  the  means  of  distribution  and  cost  of  carriage  ; 
the  weights  and  measures  in  use  in  various  parts  ;  the  current  coinage 
and  the  mechanism  of  exchange  by  means  of  bills.  An  important  point 
continually  referred  to  is  the  general  condition  of  the  country,  including 
poverty  and  conservatism  of  the  weavers,  the  bad  state  and  insecurity  of 
the  roads,  and  the  weakness  of  the  central  government,  There  are 
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mam  refVrcnces  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  English  factories  in 
India  and  to  the  development  of  Dutch  commerce  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Mogul,  a  subject  on  which  but  little  has  yet  been  published.  The 
correspondence  abounds  in  points  of  interest  and  valuable  details  regard- 
ing the  early  history  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  establishment 
of  factories,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  of  Surat.  Most  of  the 
documents  dealt  with  are  entirely  new  to  historical  students,  and  Mr. 
Foster  is  deserving  of  much  praise  not  only  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  gathered  the  material  together  but  for  an  able  introduction  in  which 
he  reviews  the  various  documents  in  narrative  form. 


Aspinall,  Algernon  E.—The  Pocket  Guide  to  the  West  Indies. 
12mo.  Pp.  xii-316.  London:  Edward  Stanford.  1907. 
(Price  6s.) 


increasing  popularity  and  general  attractiveness  ol  the  West 
Indies  as  winter  and  health  resorts  render  it  essential  that  there  should 
be  good  and  reliable  guides  and  handbooks  for  the  use  of  the  tourist  and 
visitor.  For  several  years  an  excellent  work  appeared  periodically  from 
the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  Washington  Eves,  which  was  full  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  West  Indies  as  a  whole,  and  so  pithily  and  concisely 
written  that  those  intending  to  undertake  a  tour  obtained  from  its  pages 
the  exact  details  required  in  planning  a  trip  to  that  profitable  hunting 
ground  for  health  and  enjoyment.  Following  somewhat  on  the  same 
lines,  Mr.  A.  E.  Aspinall,  the  energetic  secretary  of  the  West  India  Com- 
mittee, has  produced  a  work  which  provides  the  tourist  with  a  guide 
which,  while  including  within  its  scope  all  the  islands  more  generally 
visited,  as  well  as  British  Guiana  and  some  of  the  foreign  Colonies,  is 
kept  within  such  bounds  as  to  render  it  sufficiently  condensed  in  form  to 
permit  of  its  being  carried  in  the  pocket  without  inconvenience.  The 
work  contains  just  the  information  which  is  required,  and  no  tourist 
should  leave  England  without  first  carefully  studying  the  contents  of  this 
excellent  vade  mecum.  The  opening  chapters  are  devoted  to  general 
information,  including  the  geography,  geology,  climate,  &c.  of  the  West 
Indies,  together  with  hints  and  suggestions  which  can  only  be  obtained 
from  one  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  life  and  people  of  those 
Colonies.  Subsequent  chapters  deal  successively  with  the  various  und 
numerous  Colonies  comprised  under  the  general  term  —  West  Indies. 
Their  history  is  briefly  touched  upon,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  government, 
and  their  trade  and  resources.  But  as  a  guide-book  its  main  value  lies 
in  the  information  supplied  as  to  what  to  do  and  where  to  go  on  arrival 
at  any  particular  port.  This  advice  is  full  and  reliable,  and  may  with 
advantage  be  closely  followed  by  those  whose  good  fortune  it  is  to  visit 
this  interesting  and  historical  portion  of  the  British  Empire.  The  book 
contains  numerous  illustrations  and  maps,  as  well  as  an  interesting  de« 
scriptipn  of  the  various  West  Indian  industries, 
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Jerningham,  Sir  Hubert  (K.C.M.G.)— .From  West  to  East;  Notes 
by  the  Way.  8vo,  Pp.  x-351,  London  :  John  Murray.  1907. 
(Price  15s.) 

Sir  Hubert  Jerningham's  narrative  of  his  travels  from  West  to  East  is 
full  of  interesting  material  and  entertaining  episodes.  In  addition  to 
being  an  experienced  and  keen  observer,  he  possesses  the  great  gift  of 
fluency  and  descriptive  power.  These  he  has  used  to  good  purpose  in  his 
latest  literary  venture.  The  greater  portion  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
Author's  travels  in  Japan  and  Manchuria,  and  Ije  gives  a  most  graphic 
description  of  the  various  battlefields  which  have  now  become  historical, 
and  of  Port  Arthur  where  "  the  glory  of  Japan  was  so  lately  sealed  in  the 
reckless  shedding  of  their  blood  by  its  children  in  the  great  cause  of 
national  independence  threatened  by  Russia."  Armed  with  the  necessary 
permission  to  visit  these  intsresting  places,  and  conducted  by  experienced 
guides  provided  by  the  naval  and  military  authorities  of  Japan,  the  Author 
has  been  enabled  to  give  a  clear  and  accurate  statement  of  the  main  features 
of  the  campaign  and  to  comment  to  some  extent  upon  the  strategical  and 
tactical  work  of  the  combatants.  Whilst  there  is  much  in  this  portion  of 
Sir  Hubert  Jerningham's  work  that  might  engage  the  attention  of  the 
reviewer,  it  is  unusual  to  deal  in  these  columns  with  books  relating  to 
foreign  countries.  The  opening  chapters,  however,  refer  to  the  Author's 
travels  in  certain  parts  of  the  British  Empire  whilst  en  route  to  Japan. 
These  include  India,  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Hong  Kong, 
and  although  but  brief  references  are  made  to  those  countries,  the  Author 
sets  forth  many  interesting  details  regarding  their  present  cdftlition  and 
the  administrative  work  which  is  being  performed.  As  an  ex. Colonial 
Governor,  Sir  Hubert  Jerningham  can  readily  appreciate  the  good  work 
which  is  being  done  in  these  Eastern  Colonies,  and  his  views  and  opinions 
upon  current  topics  are  therefore  the  more  valuable. 

The  Ceylon  Handbook  and  Directory  and  Compendium  of  Useful 
Information  for  1906-7.  8vo.  Pp.  xxxviii^Hll.  Colombo : 
A.  M.  &  J.  Ferguson.  (Price  20s.) 

The  Ceylon  Handbook  and  Directory  continues  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  which  has  marked  its  career  during  a  long  series  of 
years.  The  edition  for  1906-7  is  replete  with  information  concerning  all 
departments  of  government,  trade,  and  agriculture,  and  presents  an 
example  which  many  other  parts  of  the  Colonial  Empire  might  do  well  to 
follow.  Many  of  the  sections  devoted  to  special  articles  upon  current 
topics  are  distinctly  contributions  to  knowledge.  In  the  current  issue 
special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  entries  and  figures  indicative  of  the  rise 
and  spread  of  the  rubber-planting  industry  which  has  made  such  marked 
strides  in  Ce3rlon  during  the  past  two  years.  As  recently  as  1905  the 
area  under  rubber  was  not  more  than  about  40,000  acres,  but  according 
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to  the  returns  which  are  embodied  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Handbook, 
there  are  now  no  fewer  than  104,000  acres  either  planted  or  about  to  be 
planted  with  rubber.  All  the  other  products  of  the  Island  are  referred  to 
in  detail,  and  the  statistics  supplied  have  been  revised  and  corrected  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  year  1906.  The  work,  which  is  compiled  and  edited  by 
the  Hon.  John  Ferguson,  is  comprehensive  enough  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
all  classes  not  only  of  the  residents  of  Ceylon  but  of  those  resident  outside 
the  island  but  possessing  some  direct  or  indirect  interest  in  its  welfare 
and  prosperity. 

(<  Verb.  Sap."  on  going  to  East  Africa,  British  Central  Africa, 
Uganda,  and  Zanzibar,  and  Big  Game  Shooting  in  East 
Africa.  Sm.  4to.  Pp.  107.  London  :  John  Bale,  Sons  & 
Danielsson,  Ltd.  1906.  (Price  2s.  Qd.) 

A  considerable  amount  of  useful  and  practical  information  for  those 
proceeding  to  East  Africa  is  contained  in  this  work.  The  compiler  has 
gathered  together  many  hints  and  suggestions  which  are  invaluable  to 
those  proceeding  to  that  part  of  the  Empire.  He  embodies  in  a  very 
small  amount  of  space  chapters  upon  outfit,  climate  and  health,  where 
to  procure  outfit  and  everything  required,  notes  on  the  languages  of  East 
Africa,  the  prospects  of  settlers  in  British  East  Africa,  and  a  somewhat 
lengthy  account  of  big-  game  shooting,  together  with  extracts  from  the 
Game  Eegulations  of  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda. 

Indian  Record  Series  :  Old  Fort  William  in  Bengal.  A  selection 
of  Official  Documents  dealing  with  its  History.  Edited  by  the 
late  C.  R.  Wilson.  2  Vols.  8vo.  Pp.  xl-256,  vii.-330.  Lon- 
don :  John  Murray.  1906.  (Price  24s.) 

These  two  volumes,  which  have  been  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Government  of  India  and  published  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  contain  a 
selection  of  official  documents  dealing  with  Old  Fort  William  in  Bengal. 
They  possess  a  pathetic  interest  owing  to  the  untimely  death  during  their 
compilation  of  Dr.  C.  R.  Wilson,  who  so  ably  edited  the  material  and  who 
possessed  so  minute  a  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  Calcutta.  Only 
a  few  months  before  his  death  he  prepared,  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Curzon,  a  note  on  Old  Fort  William  and  the  Black  Hole,  which  was 
intended  to  serve  as  a  brief  guide  to  the  model  of  the  Fort  executed  under 
Dr.  Wilson's  supervision,  and  also  to  the  few  remains  of  the  old  Fort 
which  may  now  be  traced  in  situ.  The  greater  part  of  this  pamphlet 
has  been  reprinted  without  material  alteration  or  addition  in  the  pages 
of  this  work.  The  history  of  this  historic  site  has  been  most  ably 
preserved  in  the  various  documents  gathered  together  by  Dr.  Wilson, 
and  they  bring  back  to  the  reader  the  events  attending  the  tragic  circum- 
stances of  the  capture  of  Old  Fort  William  in  1756,  and  the  heroism  and 
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Bufferings  of  the  small  band  of  survivors  who  were  shut  up  in  the  prison 
known  as  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  The  numerous  documents  are  of 
great  historic  interest,  and  form  a  valuable  collection  regarding  British 
rule  and  administration  in  India. 

Geodetic  Survey  of  South  Africa,  Vol.  III. :  Report  on  the  Geodetic 
Survey  of  Part  of  Southern  Ehodesia.  Executed  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Simms,  Government  Surveyor,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
David  Gill.  Folio.  Pp.  xiv-146.  Cape  Town :  Cape  Times, 
Ltd.  London  :  J.  C.  Juta  &  Co.  1905.  (Price  10s.) 

The  present  work,  which  forms  the  third  volume  of  the  Report  on  the 
Geodetic  Survey  of  South  Africa,  contains  the  results  of  Geodetic  opera- 
tions carried  out  in  Southern  Ehodesia. 

The  Natal  Who's  Who  :  An  Illustrated  Biographical  Sketch  Book 
of  Natalians.  Sm.  4to.  Pp.  223.  Durban :  "  The  Natal 
Who's  Who  "  Publishing  Co.  1906. 

In  issuing  the  first  publication  of  its  kind  in  Natal,  the  publishers  of 
"  The  Natal  Who's  Who  "  have  made  an  important  addition  to  the  usual 
biographical  dictionaries  by  supplementing  the  letterpress  by  portraits  of 
the  people  referred  to.  This  is  an  innovation  which  is  to  be  commended, 
more  especially  as  the  photographs  are  well  executed  and  printed  upon 
good  paper.  It  is  difficult  (as  it  always  is  in  similar  works)  to  under- 
stand the  principle  upon  which  the  selection  of  the  names  has  been 
governed — as  many  prominent  Natalians  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
from  what  is  nevertheless  a  representative  list.  The  work  is  the  fore- 
runner of  a  more  ambitious  one  to  be  entitled"  The  South  African  Who's 
Who,"  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  representative  of  the  whole  sub- 
Continent,  and  which  is  now  in  active  course  of  compilation. 

Milner,  Viscount  (G.C.B.).— Imperial  Unity.  12mo.  Pp.  63. 
London  :  "  The  National  Review  "  Office.  1907.  (Price  Is.) 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  two  speeches  delivered  by  Lord  Milner  in 
December  last  at  Manchester  and  Wolverhampton  respectively,  in  which 
he  set  forth  the  definition  of  a  true  Imperialism,  and  advocated  a  closer 
union  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  which,  as  he  stated,  is  the  highest  of  all 
political  objects  for  every  subject  of  the  Crown. 

Stead,  David  Or.— Fishes  of  Australia  :  a  Popular  and  Systematic 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Wealth  within  our  Waters.  8vo. 
Pp.xii-278.  Sydney:  William  Brooks  &  Co.  1906.  (Price  5s.) 

Of  over  twelve  thousand  species  of  fishes  at  present  known,  it  is  stated 
that  about  one-tenth  have  been  recorded  from  the  waters  of  Australia, 
and  as  the  exploration  of  those  waters  has  but  just  begun  it  is  reason- 
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able  to  suppose  that  in  the  near  future  the  number  of  fishes  known  to 
inhabit  them  will  be  greatly  augmented.  In  the  pages  of  this  work  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  place  on  record  a  comprehensive  view  of  this 
vast  fish  fauna.  While  the  book  is  intended  to  be  a  popular  one  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term,  much  of  the  information  included  is  entirely 
new  or  is  published  for  the  first  time.  Each  family  of  Australian  fishes 
has  been  dealt  with  in  its  proper  ichthyological  sequence,  and  in  most 
cases  brief  descriptions  are  given  or  the  salient  features  are  dwelt  upon 
so  as  to  assist  the  reader  in  identifying  the  fishes  should  they  be  met 
with.  In  an  appendix  there  is  a  list  of  the  principal  edible  fishes  of 
Australia,  with  also  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  waters  of 
which  they  chiefly  abound.  The  work  is  copiously  illustrated,  and 
should  assist  in  making  better  known  and  developing  the  vast  neglected 
resources  lying  in  the  waters  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 

The  Grenada  Handbook,  Directory,  and  Almanac  for  1907.  I2mo< 
Pp.  vii-194.  London  :  Wyman  &  Sons,  Ltd.  (Price  Is*) 

With  commendable  regularity  this  well-compiled  handbook  has  made 
its  appearance  for  the  current  year.  It  rt,  as  usual,  full  of  useful  and 
necessary  information  respecting  the  government,  trade,  resources,  and 
social  life  of  the  Colony,  and  is  a  necessary  work  of  reference  for  the 
resident  and  an  indispensable  guide  for  the  tourist  and  visitor.  The 
Various  Sections  are  well  written  and  condensed,  and  the  statistics  as  to 
trade,  &c.,  have  been  obtained  from  the  latest  official  sources. 

Shah,  Hev,  Ahmad.— Four  Years  in  Tibet.  Sm.  4to.  Pp.  78, 
Benares  ;  E.  J.  Lazarus  &  Co.  1906.  (Price  4s.) 

Pictures  of  Tibetan  Life  :  being  a  Collection  of  Sketches  made  by 
Eev>  Ahmad  Shah  during  his  Tour  in  Tibet.  Sm.  4to.  Plates 
46.  Benares  ;  E.  J.  Lazarus  &  Co.  1906.  (Price  10s.) 

Some  twelve  years  ago  the  Eev.  Ahmad  Shah  lived  for  four  years 
among  the  Tibetans,  travelling  over  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  and 
thus  obtained  a  large  amount  of  information  regarding  the  history, 
government,  and  people  of  Tibet.  This  is  embodied  in  the  first  of  these 
two  volumes,  and  supplies  many  interesting  details  of  the  customs  of 
the  natives  of  that  hitherto  inaccessible  country.  The  author  not  only 
mixed  freely  with  the  people,  but  imbibed  the  Tibetan  habits  of  life  and 
thought.  Like  other  travellers,  he  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Lhasa, 
but  after  a  trial  of  ithree  months  had  to  return  unsuccessful.  He,  how- 
ever, gives  a  good  idea  of  the  reasons  of  the  Tibetans,  obtained  from 
reliable  sources,  for  preventing  the  entry  of  foreigners  in  the  hitherto 
sacred  city.  As  an  artist  he  made  a  collection  of  sketches,  which  are 
full  of  interest  as  representing  vivid  and  lifelike  pictures  of  the  Tibetan 
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people,  their  manufactures  and  belongings,  and  their  costumes,  amuse- 
ments, &c.  These  comprise  148  sketches  with  descriptive  footnotes,  and 
greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

Hattersley,  C.  W. —  Uganda  by  Pen  and  Camera.  12mo.  Pp. 
xviii.-138.  London:  Religious  Tract  Society.  1906.  (Price 
2s.) 

A  journey  of  some  twenty-six  days  from  London  takes  one  at  the 
present  time  into  the  heart  of  Africa  and  on  the  shores  of  the  great 
Victoria  Nyanza  and  into  the  Uganda  country,  in  which,  as  well  as  the 
British  East  Africa  Protectorate,  Mr.  Hattersley  has  laboured  as  a 
missionary  for  several  years  past.  Although  much  has  already  been 
written  regarding  the  history  and  development  of  the  country,  there  is 
ample  room,  owing  to  the  rapid  changes  which  take  place  in  a  new 
country,  for  an  up-to-date  account  of  events  such  as  Mr.  Hattersley  has 
set  forth  in  the  pages  of  this  book.  It  is  with  missionary  work,  however, 
that  the  author  chiefly  concerns  himself ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
much  which  will  interest  the  reader  from  a  general  point  of  view,  and  give 
him  a  good  idea  of  the  life  of  the  country  and  the  means  of  transport 
when  the  railway  has  been  left.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Hattersley  refers  to 
the  flora  and  fauna  and  the  scenery  of  the  Protectorate,  and  tells  us  much 
that  is  interesting  regarding  the  natives.  He  further  dwells  at  some 
length  upon  the  importance  of  education  and  of  literature,  and  gives  full 
credit  to  the  British  Government  officials  for  the  vast  number  of  improve- 
ments they  have  introduced,  or  helped  the  chiefs  and  missionaries  to 
introduce,  into  the  country.  Many  illustrations  are  distributed  throughout 
the  work. 

Grieve,  Symmington. — Notes  upon  the  Island  of  Dominica.  12mo. 
Pp.  126.  London:  Adam  &  Charles  Black.  1906.  (Price 
2s.  Qd.) 

The  development  of  the  various  West  India  Islands  has  been  very 
marked  since  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  West  Indies,  which  is  presided  over  by  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  who 
has  done  so  much  individually  to  further  the  extension  of  trade  and  settle- 
ment. Dominica,  which  is  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  has  been  by  no 
means  behind  in  taking  advantage  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  the 
Department,  with  the  result  that  settlement  is  proceeding,  and  more  land 
is  being  brought  under  cultivation.  The  author  visited  the  island  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  as  to  its  fitness  as  a  field  for  British 
settlement  and  its  suitability  for  the  safe  investment  of  British  capital, 
and  the  results  of  his  enquiries  are  embodied  in  this  work,  together  with 
references  to  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  island.  He  gives  an  account  of 
the  present  state  of  Dominica  and  the  cost  of  bringing  Crown  lands  into 
cultivation,  and  the  capital  required  by  new  settlers.  He  speaks  in  high 
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terms  of  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  residents,  as  well  as  of  the- 
scenery  of  the  island  and  its  many  natural  attractions.  There  are  several 
illustrations,  and  an  excellent  map. 

Scott,  Sir  J.  George  (K.C.I.E.) — Burma  :  A  Handbook  of  Practical 
Information.  12mo.  Pp.  x-520.  London  :  Alexander  Moring, 
Ltd.  1906.  (Price  10s.  6d.) 

Both  from  a  comprehensive  and  practical  point  of  view  this  handbook 
of  Burma  is  in  every  way  excellent.  It  is,  as  stated  by  the  editor,  who  is 
better  known  as  a  writer  under  the  notn  de  plume  of  "  Shway  Yoe  " — in 
the  nature  of  a  skeleton  or  of  a  painter's  study  for  a  larger  work.  Every 
topic  affecting  the  history,  government,  trade,  resources,  &c.,  of  the  terri- 
tory is  dealt  with  in  a  concise  manner,  with  bibliographical  references  to 
cash  section,  which  enable  the  reader  or  student  to  pursue  his  studies 
further  should  fuller  and  more  detailed  information  be  required.  The 
work  further  appeals  to  scientists  in  various  branches,  such  as  ethnology, 
natural  history,  and  botany,  for  whom  the  latest  information  on  each 
subject  is  supplied  by  the  leading  authorities  in  the  country.  It  deals 
with  Burma  as  a  whole,  and  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  part. 
It  includes  the  Shan  States,  some  of  which  are  outside  of  British  India, 
and  in  subordinate  alliance  with  the  British  Government.  A  large 
number  of  photographic  illustrations  are  distributed  throughout  the 
text. 

Reynolds-Ball,  Eustace  (F.E.G.S.,  F.R.C.I.) — The  Tourist's  India. 
12mo.  Pp.  xii-364.  London :  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.. 
1907.  (Price  10s.  M.) 

According  to  the  Author's  own  description,  this  is  neither  a  guide-book 
nor  a  book  of  fugitive  travel  impressions,  nor  even  an  erudite  study  of  the' 
political  and  sosiological  conditions  of  British  India.  It  is,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  a  conspectus  or  popular  sketch  of  the  present-day 
topographical,  archaeological,  historical,  and  social  aspects  of  the  great 
show  cities  and  tourist  centres  of  India.  Mr.  Reynolds-Ball  is  a  born 
traveller,  and  has  written  many  entertaining  and  useful  books  upon  the 
countries  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean.  In  his  latest  production 
he  has  gone  further  afield,  and  has  gathered  together  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  principal  cities  of  both 
India  and  Ceylon.  He  has  not  altogether  relied  upon  his  own  knowledge 
in  order  that  the  details  may  be  accurate  and  reliable,  but  has  obtained, 
th 3  assistance  of  high  officials  and  others  to  whom  the  proofs  were  sub-' 
imtted  for  revision  and  correction.  The  result  has  been  in  every  way 
satisfactory,  and  the  intending  visitor  to  India  has  the  opportunity  after 
consulting  Mr.  Reynolds-Ball's  work  of  gaining  much  useful  and  prac- 
tical information  set  forth  in  a  graceful  and  at  the  same  time  popular 
style. 
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Dutt,  Romesh  (C.I.E.) — The  Economic  History  of  India  under  Early 
British  Rule,  from  the  Rise  of  British  Power  in  1757  to  the 
Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1837.  8vo.  Pp.  xxiv-436.  Lon- 
don :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.  1906.  (Price  6s.) 

Dutt,  Romesh  (C.LE.) — The  Economic  History  of  India  in  the 
Victorian  Age,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1837  to 
the  Commencement  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  8vo.  Pp.  xxii- 
628.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.  1906. 
(Price  6s.) 

These  two  works,  which  were  originally  published  four  and  five  years 
ago  respectively,  when  taken  together  cover  the  entire  period  of  British 
rule  in  India,  from  the  battle  of  Plassy  in  1757  to  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  and  the  present  reign.  It  is  impossible  to  get 
beyond  the  preface  without  realising  that  both  works  are  written  from 
the  point  of  view  of  one  who  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  bias  and  prejudice, 
and  who  sees  everything  that  is  good  from  the  Indian  standpoint,  and  al> 
that  is  otherwise  from  the  British  point  of  view.  Much  has  been  written 
from  time  to  time  regarding  the  prosperity  of  India,  and  much  appears 
in  these  works  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  India  is  growing  poorer  year 
by  year  and  that  her  poverty  is  directly  due  to  British  rule,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  official  view  that  India  is  growing  richer  instead  of  poorer, 
and  the  increase  in  her  wealth  is  due  to  wise  administration.  It  is  im- 
possible to  reconcile  many  of  Mr.  Dutt's  assertions  with  the  latest  official 
reports  on  the  government  and  administration  of  the  country.  That  he 
possesses  a  wide  knowledge  of  Indian  history  and  development  goes 
without  saying,  but  had  he  used  that  knowledge  in  a  more  calm  and 
impartial  manner  and  preserved  a  due  proportion  between  British  and 
native  administration  in  India,  his  historical  works  would  possess' a 
greater  value  than  they  do,  and  would  rightly  claim  the  special  attention 
of  all  students  of  Indian  history. 

Doyle,  J.  A.  (Tff..A.)—The  Middle  Colonies.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi-563, 
London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1907.  (Price  14s.) 

Doyle,  J.  A.  (M.A.) — The  Colonies  under  the  House  of  Hanove*\ 
8vo.  Pp.  xvi-629.  London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1907. 
(Price  14s.) 

These  two  volumes  form  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  a  series  three  of  which 
appeared  some  twenty  years  ago  under  the  title  of  "  The  English  in 
America."  The  fourth  volume  brings  the  history  of  the  Middle  Colonies 
down  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  the  fifth  deals 
collectively  with  the  whole  body  of  Colonies  from  that  date  to  the 
beginning  of  those  disputes  which  ended  in  separation  from  the  Mother 
Conntry.  Although  the  volume  dealing  with  the  Middle  Colonies 
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ouches  but   slightly  upon   events  actually  taking  place  in  what  is  mnv 
British  territory,  both  deal  with  a  subject  which  must  ever  remain  of 
great  historical  significance,  not  only  for  Canada  and  Great  Britain  but 
for  the  Colonial  Empire  as  a  whole.      The    first  of   the    above-named 
volumes  opens  with  an  account  of  the  foundation  of  New  Netherlands 
and  the  scheme  of  Dutch  projectors  and  the  exploits  of  Dutch  seamen,  as 
well  as  of  Henry  Hudson,  the  most  brilliant  of  those  great  seamen  of 
whom  the    sixteenth    century   was    so    fruitful.      Hudson,  although    an 
Englishman,  achieved  his  greatest  exploits  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
nation,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Dutch  administration  on  the  American 
Continent.     It  is  not  with  individuals,  however,  that  a  necessarily  brief 
notice    can    deal,    but    with   the   broad  lines  of   action    adopted   by   the 
British,  Dutch  and  French,  in  the  colonisation  of  the  Country,  and — what 
was  even  of  more  importance  in  the  eyes  of  both  British  and  Dutch — the 
discovery  of  new  routes  for  trade.     The  general  administration  of  the 
Colonies  brings    to    light    many  curious    instances   of   government   and 
settlement,    under    both    the    British    and    Dutch.      In   several   of   the 
negotiations  which  ensued  on   a   change   in  the   administration  we  find 
many  instances  of  the  Colonists  even  in  those  early  days  putting  forth 
demands  for  representative  government  and  the   right   of   independent 
action.     Mr.  Doyle  has  dealt   with   the  more   important   events  of  the 
period  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  has  dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon 
many   questions  of  great   historical   interest    and   value — including   the 
settlement  of  New  Jersey  and  the  foundation  of  Pennsylvania.     In  the 
latter  instance,    Mr.    Doyle   devotes    considerable    space    to    the    career 
of   William    Penn,  who   gave   his    name    to   the    Colony  and    exercised 
sound"  influence    in   its    administration.      In   the    volume   dealing    with 
"The    Colonies   under   the    House    of  Hanover"    we   obtain    a   further 
development    of    Colonial    history,   for   up   to    the    eighteenth    century 
the  history  of   the  Colonies    dealt  with   scattered   and   to    some    extent 
independent  territories,  and  with  the  development  of  special  modes   of 
life  and   types    of    character.      During   the    eighteenth    century,    how- 
ever, an    entire    and    important    change    is    visible,   for   instead    of  the 
scattered   groups    hitherto    existing,    the    Mother    Country   had    forced 
•upon  the  Colonists  a  unity  which  was  imperfectly  perceived  and  little 
desired   by   the    Colonists  themselves,   and   as    Mr.    Doyle    points   out,, 
external  pressure  exercised  by  the   Mother  Country  becomes  the  main 
factor  in  Colonial  history,  and  is  met  in  some  cases  by  persistent  and 
unintelligent   resistance,    in   other    cases   by  co-operation,    occasionally 
strenuous,  more  often  carefully  qualified  and  fenced   in  by  conditions. 
After   referring   to   the  general   condition   of   the   Colonies,    Mr.    Doyle 
reviews  their  administrative  development,  the  economical  progress,  the 
state    of    religion    during    the    seventeenth    and    eighteenth    centuries, 
the  literary  and  intellectual  development  of  the  Colonies,  the  Colonists 
and  inferior  races,  and  finally  the  conquest  of  Canada,  which  from  ore 
point  of  view  is  by  far  the  most  important  event  in  the  collective  history 
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of  the  American  Colonies.  In  dealing  with  that  great  historical  event, 
Mr.  Doyle  confines  his  study  to  the  result  as  affecting  Colonial  interests 
of  the  period,  and  to  those  special  incidents  which  illustrate  Colonial 
feeling.  Without  doubt  this  is  the  most  important  and  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  work,  which  throughout  is  a  masterly  study  of  Colonial 
history,  a  study  which  represents  years  of  solid  research  and  which  sets 
forth  in  a  clear  and  accurate  light  many  hitherto  little-known  facts  regard- 
ing  the  colonisation  and  administration  of  the  American  Colonies.  Mr. 
Doyle  has  rendered  a  real  service  to  students  of  history  by  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  has  investigated  the  many  varied  and  intricate 
questions  which  are  dealt  with  in  these  two  volumes.  The  need  of  a  map 
in  the  volume  dealing  with  the  Middle  Colonies  will  be  much  felt,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  follow  the  text  without  continual  reference  to  a  map  setting 
forth  the  position  of  the  Colonies  referred  to. 

Dixon,  W.  A.  (F.I.C.,  F.C.S.)— The  Plants  of  Nctv  South  Wales. 
12mo.  Pp.  xxiv-322.  Sydney  :  Angus  &  Robertson.  London  : 
The  Australian  Book  Co.  1906. 

In  this  work  the  Author  supplies  an  analytical  key  to  the  flowering 
plants  and  ferns  of  New  South  AVales  set  out  in  an  original  method,  with 
an  up-to-date  list  of  native  and  introduced  liora  which  will  prove  of  value 
to  botanical  students  as  a  ready  means  of  finding  plant  names.]  \Li  is 
claimed  by  the  Author  that  with  its  help  anyone  can  find  out  the  name 
of  an  unknown  plant  with  very  little  technical  knowledge,  and  the  process 
will  take  only  a  fraction  of  the  time  needed  to  use  several  of  the  better- 
known  works  on  the  flora  of  the  country. 

Handley,  Clement.— Briton,  Boer,  and  Black ;  or  Ten  Years' 
Hunting,  Trading,  and  Prospecting  in  South  Africa.  8vo. 
Pp.  xiii.-84] .  London  :  T.  Sealey  Clark.  1906.  (Price  10s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  narrative  of  travel,  trade  and  adventure  in  South  Africa  from 
which  a  good  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  faced  by 
the  pioneer  in  that  country.  The  Author  has  travelled  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Southern  Africa,  and  has-been  engaged  in  various  trading 
and  other  pursuits  and  has  further  mixed  freely  with  all  classes  of  the 
population,  British,  Boer  and  Native.  He  has  had  many  and  perhaps 
exceptional  opportunities  of  gaining  an  insight  into  questions  affecting 
the  government  and  administration  of  the  country,  and  the  various 
aspects  of  the  social  life  and  customs  of  the  people.  His  narrative  is 
decidedly  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining,  and  throws  a  considerable 
amount  of  light  upon  the  character  of  the  natives  both  in  peace  and  war 
and  their  commercial  and  domestic  methods,  besides  affording  considerable 
insight  into  the  ways  of  the  Boer  people.  A  considerable  amount  of  space 
is  devoted  to  sport  and  the  joys  of  the  free  and  untrammelled  life  of  the 
hunter  and  explorer  both  in  South  and  Central  Africa. 
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Watkins,  Owen  Spencer. — ,S"W/V/-.s-  mid  Preachers  too  :  belmj  the, 
linm-intic  .S7<>r//  of  Methodism  in.  the  Hritixli  Army,  with  a 
Com]il"!<  Jt'ecorJ  of  the  II W  Serrice  of  \Yc.sleifan  Chaplains  to 
the  :  Bvo,  Pp.  \iv  "1(\1 .  London  :  Charles  If.  Kelly. 

I'MXi.     (Prio< 

The  Author  of  this  work  occupies  the  position  of  \\'esle\  an  Acting 
Chaplain  to  His  Majesty's  Forces,  and  has  already  written  several  works 
detailing  a  Chaplain's  experiences  on  active  service.  In  the  hook  under 
notice  Mr.  \\atkins  has  gathered  together  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
information  n  garding  the  spread  of  .Methodism  to  all  parts  of  the  \\orld 
and  to  all  sections  of  the  people.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
this  Connection  is  the  great  part  taken  in  the  movement  from  its  first 
inception  by  the  soldier,  more  especiall  v  on  foreign  service.  Tin-  writer 
draws  especial  attention  to  this  pha.se  of  the  question,  and  gi\cs  innumer- 
ithle  instances  of  the  work  performed  hy  both  commissioned  and  non-com 
missioned  officers  in  the  spread  of  Methodism  in  \arioiis  parts  of  the  Uritish 
Umpire  in  tact  Mr.  Watkins  States  that  in  various  parts  of  India  the 
work  done  in  the  first  place  would  have  hardly  been  possible  but  for  the 
soldiers.  1 1 .-  ;M\  (-s  a  bi-ief  re\ie\\-  of  Methodist  work  in  the  army  during 
time  of  \\ar.  and  in  an  appendix  supplies  a  complete  record  of  the  war 
service  render,  d  by  the  chaplains  of  the  \Yesle\an  Methodist  Church. 

Kirkpatrick,  F.  A.  (N. A.)— Lectures  on  British  Colonisation  and 
Empire.  Tirst  Series  (l(i(K)~1788).  12mo.  Pp.  xvi-114. 
London:  John  Murray.  UKHJ.  (Price  2*.  (K/.) 

Stride,  Rev.  W.  K.  (M.  A.)  Empire  Builders  :  A  course  of  Lectures. 
12mo.  .Pp.  x  10!).  London  :  John  Murray.  1W)G.  (Price' 

a.v.  (K/.) 

These  two  works  ha\e  lu>en  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
of  the  Umpire,  xs'it  h  the  object  of  assist  in^  students  to  gain  an  idea  of  what 
the  llritish  Umpire  is,  and  of  drawing  attention  to  the  work  of  those  who 
have  assisted  in  piecing  the  edifice  together.  l'>oih  have  been  \\ritten  in 
the  form  of  lectures,  which  ma\  be  used  in  public  b\  those  desiring  to 
impart  information  upon  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Umpire  and  upon 
Colonial  history  in  general. 

Cox,  W.  Gibbons  (C.E.)—  -Irritjation  with  Surface  and  Subterranean 
H'./.'fT.s-  (tn<l  Land  Drainage.  l*2mo.  Pp.  viii-297.  Sydney: 
Angus  &,  Robertson.  London  :  The  Australian  Book  Co.  1906. 
(Price  (\s.) 

The  author  of  this  work  has  a  large  local  experience  of  Australian 
irrigation  and  land  drainage — subjects  of  paramount  importance  to  pas 
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loralists  in  all  parts  of  that  huge  island  continent.  Ho  has  given  a  most 
comprehensive  account  of  the  various  irrigation  schemes  not  only  of 
Australia  but  of  those  countries  where  the  conservation  of  water  has 
proved  to  be  of  so  much  value  and  benefit  to  the  people.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  work  deals  with  irrigation  work  by  surface  and  subterranean 
waters,  and  each  subject  is  rendered  the  more  useful  to  the  general 
reader  owing  to  the  inclusion  of  numerous  illustrations.  Mr.  Cox  draws 
special  attention  to  the  question  of  how  sub-artesian  supplies  can  be 
utilised,  and  gives  some  practical  advice  on  where  and  how  to  sink  wells, 
on  pumping  plants,  ditch-making,  and  many  other  questions  regarding 
the  important  subject  dealt  with.  The  book  is  written  in  a  non-scientific 
manner,  and  is  full  of  practical  and  useful  hints  and  advice  as  to  the  best 
application  of  irrigation. 

The  list  of  Donations  to  tltc  Library  lias  been   licld  orcr  owing    to 
irant  o 


COLONIAL    CONFKliKNCE    I'.AXQUET. 

The  Delegates  to  the  Colonial  Conference  have  been  invited  to  a  Special 
Banquet  on  Wednesday.  April  '24,  at  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
-Colonies  has  consented  to  preside.  Full  particulars  will  be  announced  by 
circular  in  due  course. 
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NOTICES    TO    FELLOWS. 


LIBRARY    OF    THE    ROYAL    COLONIAL    INSTITUTE, 


DESIDERATA. 

THE  following  Volumes  and  Parts  are  required  in  the  Library  to 
complete  the  various  series.  Donations  will  be  much  appre- 
ciated : — 

Australasia — 

Adelaide  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Reports.     Nos.  1  to  20,  22  to 

25,  and  28  to  30 

Australasian  Medical  Gazette.     Vols.  I.,  II. 
Australasian   Sketcher.     Melbourne.     Nos.    128,    130-132,   134-138,    and 

140  of  1881.     Nos.  154  and  157  of  1882.    The  whole  of  1883.     No.  203 

of  1886 
Australian  Medical  Journal  (Melbourne).     All  issues  previous  to  Vol.  XIV. 

1892 

Burn  (David).     Van  Diemen's  Land  Vindicated.     1840 
Canterbury  (N.Z.)   Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Reports.     Nos.  7  to 

10,  and  17,  18,  and  21 
Department  of  Mines,  Victoria.    Bulletins  of  Geological  Survey  of  Victoria. 

No.  11.     1903 
Dunedin  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Reports.     All  previous  to 

1874,  and  1875,  1876,  and  1887 
Ewen    (James).     Geography   of   the  Australian  Colonies.     8vo.     Sydney, 

1854 
Geological  Survey  of  Victoria.     Report  of  Progress.     By  R.  Brough  Smyth, 

No.  1.     4to.     Melbourne 

Hector  (Sir  James).     Coal  Deposits  of  New  Zealand.     1866 
Hobart  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Reports.     All  previous  to  1886 
Illustrated   Journal    of    Australasia.     A    Monthly    Magazine.     Vol.    XL 

Nos.  13,  14,  15,  18 

Kendall  (Henry  Clarence).     Poems  and  Songs.     1862 
Krefft  (Gerard).     Fossil  Fauna  of  Australia.     1871 
Law  Reports  of  Western  Australia.    Vol.  I.,  parts  3  and  4  ;  Vol.  II.,  part  4  ;. 

Vol.  III.,  part  4  ;  Vol.  IV.,  part  4 ;  Vol.  V.,  part  4 
Literary  Foundlings  :    Verse    and    Prose   collected  in   Canterbury,  New 

Zealand.     1864 
Melbourne  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.    1853-54, 1859, 1861, 

1863,  1871 

My  Note  Book.     2  vols.     4to.     Melbourne.     1857 
New  Zealand.     Progress  Reports  of  Geological  Survey.     With  Maps  and 

Sections.     1866-67,  1868-69 
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Australasia — (cont.) 

Sommer(F.  Von).     The  Miners'  Manual  (South  Australia).     1845 
Sydney  University  Calendar,   1855,    1856,  1857,  1858,  1859,  1864,  1866, 

1807,  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872,  1875,  1876,  1877 
Tasmanian  Journal  of  Natural  Science.     1842,  &c. 
Thoughts  in  the  Bush.     By  Kentish.     Launceston.     1823 
Tompson  (Charles).     Wild  Notes  from  the  Lyre  of  a  Native  Minstrel,  1826 
Townsville  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Eeports,  1883, 1884,  and  1885 
Victorian  Hansard  :  containing  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative 

Council  and  Assembly.     Session  1856-57  to  1864-65.     8vo.     11  vols. 

1857-1865 
Wellington  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Reports.    Nos.  1  to 

14,  and  16  to  24 
Year-Book  of  Australia.    Edited  by  Edward  Greville.     1882 

British  North  America- 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Well-known  British  Columbians,  1890 
Descriptions  and  Figures  of  Canadian   Organic  Remains.      Decades   ii. 

and  iv. 

Estat  present  de  1'eglise  et  la  colonie  francaise  dans  la  Nouvelle-France,  1688 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada.     Palaeozoic  Fossils 

Vol.  I.,  1865,  and  Vol.  II.  with  exception  of  Part  I. 
Geological  Survey  of  Newfoundland.     Reports  for  1882,  1883,  1884,  1885, 

1886,  1887,  1888,  1890,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896 
Letters  of  "  Nerva  "  (Mr.  Justice  Gale). 
Letters  of  "  Veritas  "  (Hon.  John  Richardson).     1815 
LovelPs  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  other  Parts  of  British 

America.     1876 

McLauchlan  (Alexander).    Poems  (Canadian),     1856 
Sangster   (Charles).     The   St.   Lawrence  and   the   Saguenay,  and  other 

Poems.     1856 

Scott  (Frederick  George).     The  Soul's  Quest,  and  other  Poems 
Singularitez  de  la  Nouvelle-France 
Statements  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ; 

also  Annual  Report  of  the  Commerce  of  Montreal.     1874  to  date 
Tuttle  (C.  R.).  Illustrated  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  2  vols.   1877 
Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade.    Annual  Reports,  1  to  5 
Year-Book  of  Canada.     1874  to  date 

Cape  Colony,  Natal,  West  Africa,  &c. — 

Among  the  Palms.     By  Rev.  Mr.  Brown 

Eastern  Province  Monthly  Magazine.    Vol.  II.     February,  1858 
On  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants  in  South  Africa.     By  Ernest 
Meyer.     Translated,  with  Notes,  by  H.  Bolus.     1875.     8vo. 

East  Indies,  &c, — 

China  Review,  or  Notes  and  Queries  on  the  Far  East.     From  Vol.  XIX. 

No.  5,  1891,  to  Vol.  XXV.,  No.  6,  1901 
Circulars  and  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon. 

Vol.  I,  and  Nos.  1  and  2  of  Vol.  II. 
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East  Indies,  &c.— (cont.) 

D'Araujo  (B.  E.)      Strangers'  Guide  to  Singapore.     1890 

Denison  (Noel).     Tour  among  the  Land  Dyaks  of  Upper  Sarawak.     1874 

Keaughran  (T.  J.).     Picturesque  and  Busy  Singapore.     1887 

Map  of  Ceylon,  the  key  of  Eastern  Empire.     By  Charles  Wynn  Payne 

Eecords  of  the  Botanical  Survey  of  India.     Nos.  1  to  8.     Vol.  I. 

Straits  Settlements  Law  Reports.     Vol.  VII.     1903 

TRTest  Indies- 
Barbados  Agricultural  Gazette  and  Planters'  Journal.     All  previous  to  Mar. 

1887,  and  March  and  June  1890 
Hill  (R.  T.).     The  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Jamaica  :  Study  of 

a  type  of  Antillean  development,  based  upon  surveys  made  for  Alex. 

Agassiz.     With    41    plates.      1899.      (Bulletin    of    the    Museum  of 

Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College.  Vol.  34.) 
The  Law  Reports  of  British  Guiana.  Vol.  I.  (Old  Series) 
Victoria  Quarterly  (Jamaica).  Vol.  IV.  Part  4 


ARRANGEMENTS   FOR   THE    SESSION. 
1907. 

March  12.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metro- 

pole,  at  8  P.M.  Hon.  C.  H.  Rason  (Agent-General  for 
Western  Australia),  "Resources  of  Western  Australia," 
with  Lantern  Illustrations.  Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden- 
Smith,  K.C.B.,  will  preside. 

March  19.  Afternoon  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metro- 

pole,  at  4.30  P.M.  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Mount - 
morres,  "  The  Commercial  Possibilities  of  West 
Africa,"  with  Lantern  Illustrations. 

April  9.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metro- 

pole,  at  8  P.M.  Hon.  Bernhard  R.  Wise  (K.C.  New 
South  Wales),  a  Paper  on  Colonial  Conferences. 

April  24.  Colonial  Conference  Banquet. 

May  14.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metro- 

pole,  at  8  P.M.  W.  L.  Griffith  (Secretary  to  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Canada),  a  Paper  on  Canada. 

June  11.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  8  P.M. 

Occasional  Meetings  will  also  be  held  in  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel 
Metropole,  at  4.30  P.M.,  when  Papers  occupying  about  half  an  hour  will 
be  read ;  and,  in  order  to  avert  undue  expense,  the  reports  published  in 
the  "Journal"  and  "Proceedings"  will  be  in  a  condensed  form.  A 
notice  of  the  date  and  subject  of  each  Afternoon  Meeting  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  Hall  of  the  Institute,  and  inserted  in  the  "Journal" 
•whenever  practicable ;  but  separate  postcards  will  not  be  printed,  as  in 
the  case  of  Evening  Meetings. 
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ENGLISH 

VEGETABLES  and  FLOWERS 

FOR  INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 


Photograph  of  the  First  Prize  Collsction  of  Vegetables,  grown  from  Button's 
Seeds,  exhibited  by  W.  Buckland  Taylor,  Esq.  (Gardener,  Mr.  H.  Hopkins),  at  the 
Show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Queensland. 


SUTTON'S  COLLECTIONS  of  VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER  SEEDS 


Specially  arranged  for  any  part  of  the  world. 

Collections  of  Vegetable  Seeds. 

£     ft.  d.  £     n.  d. 

1O  1O  O  2     2  O 

5     5  O  1      1  O 

4     4  O  O  1O  6 


Collections  of  Flower  Seeds. 

£     *.      d.  £     s.      d. 

5     5     O  1    11     6 

440  110 

3     3     O  O  10     6 


33 


0  0 

and  5s. 


76 


2     2 


O  O 

and  5s. 


7     6 


The  price  of  each  Collection  includes  an  air-tight  case,  which  will  be 
found  useful  for  many  purposes  after  the  seeds  have  been  sown. 


SUTTON  &  SONS, 


Ebe 
Seefcemen, 


READING,  ENGLAND. 
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Established  and]  THF      COLONIAL      RANK  [Royal  Charter 

Incorporated  byj  ifid       %J%fm*%Jiw  if+L      DAiJVf%«  |_        in  1830. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £2,000,000.    Paid-up,  £600,000.    Reserve  Funds,  £150,000. 


Head   Office:   LONDON     13     BISHOPSGATE    STREET    WITHIN,    E.G. 

Chairman—  HARRY  HANKEY  DOBREE.  Deputy  -Chnirman—'E.  BRODIE  HOARE. 

Secretany-GORDON  WM.  TURNER.  BrtHtec*—  'LLOYUS  BANK  LIMITED. 

Branch?*  and  Agents:  Antigua,  Barbados,  Berbice,  Demerara,  Dominica,  Grenada  (St.  George's)  and  Aaent 
at  Grenville,  Jamaica  (Kingston),  (Montego  Bay,  Sub-Branch),  and  Agents  at  Falmouth,  Savanna-la-Mar.  St.  Kitt's, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Thomas,  Trinidad  (Port  of  Spain),  and  Agent  at  San  Fernando.  New  York  (Agency) 
82  Wall  Street.  Agents:  Copenhagen-The  Private  Bank;  Paris—  Messrs.  Mallet  Freres&  Co.  ;  Hamburg-Messrs'. 
Schroder  Gebruder  &  Co.  The  Bank  conducts  General  Banking  Business  with  the  West  Indies,  and  has  special 
arrangements  for  Banking  facilities  between  the  West  Indies  and  Canada  through  its  Agents  in  the  Dominion 
the  Bank  of  British  North  America. 


THE    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA  """SS^  *°'a 

4,   THREADNEEDLE    STREET,    LONDON. 

Paid-up  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..        £1,600,000^ 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..          1,280  00o[  =£4,480,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter  ..          1,600,000^  . 

Numerous  Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand. 

An  allowance  on  sums  of  £100  and  upwards  is  made  to  purchasers  of  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT,  DRAFTS 
PAYABLE  ON  DEMAND,  and  issued  on  any  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Bank  throughout  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  BILLS  NEGOCIATED  OR  SENT  FOR  COLLECTION.  DEPOSITS  received  in  London  at 
interest  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  which  maybe  ascertained  on  applicition.  R.  W.  JEANS,  Manager. 


JOHN  MURDOCH  &  CO.,    " 

Telegraphic  Address:  "OTOSCOPE,  LONDON"  All  Codes  wd. 

Undertake  LONDON  AGENCY  of  COLONIAL  FIRMS  and  CORPORATIONS. 

BUYERS  and  SHIPPERS  of  all  COMMODITIES  on  COMMISSION.        CONSIGNMENTS  realized. 

STOCKS  and  SHARES  Bought  and  Sold. 

REPRESENT  ABSENTEES  and  act  as  GEXKRAL  FINANCIAL  AGENTS. 

J-'JRMK  and  <;  I'.M'I.  I'.MEX  of  i'itd<iu.l>t<-d  landing  <,niii  treated  with. 

THE  LONDON  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED, 

2    OLD    BROAD     STREET,    E.G. 

Subscribed  Capital  "  £1,276,747     10    0 

Paid   Up     ..................  548,015       0     0 

Uncalled,  including  Reserve  Liability     ...  728,732     10     O 

REMITTANCES  made  by  CABLE  to  Australia. 

DRAFTS,    LETTERS    OF     CREDIT,    and    CIRCULAR    NOTES    issued     upon    Branches     and 

Agents. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  on  Australia  negotiated  or  sent  for  Collection. 
Interest    allowed    on     Deposits     for     periods    and    at     rates    which    may    be    ascertained     on 

application. 
All  Banking  Business  of  every  description  conducted  with  Australia. 

ORIENT—  ROYAL    MAIL    LINE! 

TO 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  AND    TASMANIA. 

Calling  at  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  EGYPT  and  COLOMBO, 


Tons  Tons  Tons 


OMRAH  (Twin-Screw)  ...  8,291 
OPHIR  (Twin-Screw)  ...  6,910 
ORIZABA  ...  6,297 


ORONTES  (Twin-Screw) ...  9,023 
OROTAVA    .,  ...  5,857 


ORMUZ         6,387 

OROYA         ...  6,297 

ORUBA  ...  5,857- 


ORTONA  (Twin-Screw)  ...  7,945 
Managers:    F.   GREEN  &  CO.,  and  ANDERSON,    ANDERSON  &  CO. 

HEAD  OFFICES  :  FENCHURCH  AVENUE,   LONDON. 

For  passage,  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E  C.,  or  to  the  Branch  Office, 
28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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The  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  Colony.  LTD. 

Subscribed  and  Paid-up  Capital  £1,1OO,OOO.     With  power  to  increase  to  £4,000,000. 
Reserve  Fund,  £14O,OOO.  Head  Office:  PRETORIA. 

The  Bank  is  prepared  to  grant  drafts  and  letters)'  redit,  to  make  telegraphic  remittances,  to  buy  and 
collect  bills,  and  to  undertake  every  description  of  baiilciiig  business  in  connection  with  South  Africa.  Cur- 
rent accounts  opened  and  deposits  received  on  terms  ^hich  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

Circus  Place,  London  Wall,  E.G.  E.  C.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 

BANK    OF    MONTREAL.       Established  m  isn. 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP,  £2,958,904.          RESERVE  FUND,  £2,260,274.          UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  £32,842. 

Hon.  President :  LORD  STRATHCQ>*A  AXD  MOUNT  ROYAL,  G.C.M.G. 

Head  Office  and  Board  of  Directors:  MONTREAL.        President:  Hon.  Sir  GEORGE  DRUMMOND,  K.C.M.G. 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager  :  E.  S.  CLOUSTON,  Esq.,  Montreal. 

LONDON  OFFICES:  40  &  47  Threadneedle  Street,  E.G. 
London  Committee :   LORD  STRATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  EOYAL,  G.C.M.G.,  THOMAS  SKINNER,  Esq., 

and  ALEXANDER  LANG,  Esq. 

Manager :  FREDK.  W.  TAYLOR.       Financial  Agents  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Undertake  Monetary  Business  with  All  Parts  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Yarmouth  (N.S.),  and  the  United 
States,  and  issue  Sterling  and  Currency  Drafts  and  Cable  Transfers. 

THE  DNM  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  LTD., 

ESTABLISHED  1837.        INCORPORATED  1880. 

Paid-up  Capital  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund £1,120,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 

Head    Office:    71    CORN  HILL,     LONDON,     E.G. 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT   and  BILLS  are  granted  on  the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  the  Australian 

States  and  New  Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  also  made. 
BILLS  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 
DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

THE  WESTERN   AUSTRALIAN  BANK. 

Authorised  Capital         £250,000 


(25,000  Shares  of  £10  each.) 
Paid-up  Capital     £150,000 


1841. 

Reserve  Fund         £375,000 

Reserved  Profits 13,566 


(15  000  Shares  of  £10  each".)  !    Reserve  Liability  of  Shareholders     150,000 

Head  Off  ice- PERTH,    W.A. 

DRAFTS  and  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  issued,  and  TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  made. 
BILLS  negotiated  or  collected,  and  all  Banking  and  Exchange  business  connected  with  the  Australasian 
Colonies  transacted. 

London  Agency-THE  BANK  OF  ADELAIDE,  11  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.G. 

ENGLISH,  SCOTTISH,  AND  AUSTRALIAN   BANK,  Limited. 

Head  Offices    38  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.G. 


Subscribed  Capital        ...        £1,078,875    0    0 
Paid-up  Capital 539,437  10    0 


Further  Liability  of  Proprietors  £539,437  10    0 
Reserve  Fund        136,900    0    0 


LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  DRAFTS  on  the  Branches  and  Agencies  of  the  Bank  in  Australia  can  be 
•obtained  at  the  Head  Office,  or  through  the  Agents  of  the  Bank,  in  the  chief  provincial  towns  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  REMITTANCES  made  by  Telegraphic  Transfer.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  or 
forwarded  for  Collection.  BANKING  and  EXCHANGE  BUSINESS  of  every  description  transacted  with 
Australia.  J.  PATERSON,  Secretary. 

WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INCORPORATED  BY  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT  1851. 

Paid-up  Capital        £308,000 

Reserve  Fund  ...        330,342 

Total   Losses  Paid  to   date        8,223,651 

FIRE.  MARINE. 

HEAD    OFFICER     TORONTO.. 

BRITISH   AND    FOREIGN   OFFICES : 

LONDON,    E.C. 


Advertisements. 


"The BEST  is  the  CHEAPEST."  / 


FOR 

SUGAR  CANE 

USE  THE  j 

CELEBRATED 


For  COTTON, 
COCOA,  COFFEE, 
TOBACCO,  and  other 
CROPS,  OHLENDORFF'S 
SPECIAL   FERTIUSERS. 


Apply  to  Agents  in  the  Colonies,  or  to 

THE  ANGLO-CONTINENTAL 

(OHLE^RFF'S)     GUANO      WORKS, 


London  Agency  : 


15  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C, 
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RONUK" 


(SANITARY) 


POLISH 


Polishes,  Preserves,  and  Purifies  Furni^ 
ture,  Floors,  Linoleum,  &c.  Special  Kinds 
for  Glace  and  Brown  Boots,  and  Brown 
and  Black  Harness,  &c.  Highly  Con^ 
centrated*  Use  Little  and  Rub  Lightly* 


In    Tins,    3d.,    6d.,    /s.    and  2s.,    Everywhere. 


RONUK,"  Ltd.,  Portslade,  nr.  Brighton. 

LONDON  DEPOT  :   86  York  Road,  Lambeth,  S.E. 

MANCHESTER  DEPOT:   285  Deans^ate. 


Advertisements.  xif 


Advice  and   Information  as  to   Schools, 

PARENTS  or  GUARDIANS  seeking  information  as  to  Schools 
(for  Girls  or  Boys,  at  Home  or  Abroad)  are  invited  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION,  Ltd.  (Manager, 
R.  J.  Beevor,  M.A.).  A  full  statement  of  requirements  should 
be  supplied.  No  charge  is  made  for  supplying  information 
or  advice. 
Offices:  22  CRAVEN  ST.,  NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  W.C. 

Office  Hours  for  Interviews,  10  to  5.        Telephone  No.:  1854  Gerrard. 

THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE.     (m 


CONNAUGHT    ROAD,   ALBERT    DOCK,    E. 

In  connection  with  the  Hospitals  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society. 

Sessions  commence  October  1,  January  15,  and  May  1. 

The  Laboratories,  Museum,  Library,  &c.,  are  open  daily.  Lectures  ou  Tropical  Medicine,  Tropical 
Hygiene,  and  Surgery  in  the  Tropics  are  delivered  during  the  Session,  and  Clinical  Instruction  is  given 
daily  in  the  wards. 

For  Prospectus,  Syllabus,  and  other  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  P.  MICHELLI,  Esq.,  G.M.G.r 
Seamen's  Hospital,  Greenwich,  S.B. 

The  WEST  of  SCOTLAND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

6   BLYTHSWOOD    SQUARE,    GLASGOW. 
Farm    and    Dairy    School    at    Kilmarnock. 

Students  prepared  for  all  Examinations  in  Agriculture  and  Dairying,  and  for  work 
in  the  Colonies.     Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

WRIGHT'S 
COAL  TAR   SOAP 

IS    ACKNOWLEDGED    AS   AN 

ABSOLUTE     SPECIFIC 

IN    WARDING    OFF    THE    BITES     OF 

MOSQUITQS  AND   OTHER   INSECTS. 

"VERB.  SAP.  ON  GOING  TO  WEST  AFRICA,"  says:  "Wright's  Coat 
Tar  Soap  is  good  for  Prickly  Heat  and  refreshing  to  the  skin." 


For    Travellers    it    is    packed    in    an    Enamelled    Tin    Box, 
containing    one    Tablet,    price    sd. 


If  any  difficulty  in  obtaining,  please  write  to 

The    Proprietors    of    WRIGHT'S     COAL.    TAR     SOAP, 
48    Southwark    Street,    London,    S.E. 


Advertisements. 
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The    India^Rubber,    Gutta   Percha, 
and  Telegraph  Works   Co,t  Ltd. 


"Silvertown" 

Vulcanised  India=Rubber :    Ebonite:  screw stoppers, 

Hose,    Driving     Bands,    Steam    Packing,  Sheet,  RodtTubing,  Insulators, 

Sheets,  Valves,  Washers,  Buffers,  Tubing,  Speaking  Tubes,  Battery  Cells, 

Solid  Corrl,  Springs, Shoe  Soles,  Mats,  Brake  Surgical     Appliances,    PhotO' 

Blocks,  Wheel  Tyres  for  Cabs,  Carriages,  graphic   Articles,  Pumps  and 

Cycles,  &c.,  Horse  Shoe  Pads,  Roller  Cover-  Specialities     in     Ebonite     for 

ing,  Football  Bladders,  Lawn  Tennis  Balls,  Chemical  Works, 

and  Moulded  Goods  to  any  pattern.  Qlltta    PefCha  *     r 

Waterproof  Garments          Bails,  Tubing,  Belting,  Pump 

1  Buckets,  Bosses  for  Flax  Spin- 

and    FabriCS.  nin&  Shec*  and  Tissue,  Car- 

boys, &c. 
Head  Offices:  Works: 

106  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.G.  Silvertown,  London,  E. 

Branches  Abroad : 

Brisbane:    Edward  Street.  Christchurch  (N.Z.):  234  Cashel  Street. 

Buenos  Ayres  :  Calle  Reconquista,  140  &  142.        Durban  (Natal):  213  West  Street. 
Bulawayo  (Rhodesia):  Agency  Chambers.         Melbourne:  274  Flinders  Street. 
Calcutta:  1-1  Fairlie  Place.  Perth  (W.A.):  131  Queen's  Bdgs.,Wiiliam  St. 

Sydney:    279  George  Street. 


PROSPECTORS,  EXPLORERS,  MINERS, 
AND  TRAVELLERS 

are  invited  to  inspect  a  replete  stock  of  all  requirements  for  every  climate. 

LATEST    IMPROVEMENTS    FOR    SAVING    WEIGHT,    SPACE,   AND 
PROMOTING    HEALTH    AND    COMFORT. 

EXPEDITIOUS  COMPLETELY  ARRANGED,  PROVISIONED,  AND  SHIPPED, 

PASSAGES   BOOKED.      BEST    BERTHS  SECURED. 

Mosquito   Netting,  Ant   and  Rot  Proof,  Untearable  and  Non-Flammable, 
9  to  64  Meshes  to  the  inch. 

MOSQUITO  CANOPIES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  CIRCUMSTANCE. 
LADIES'  AND  GENTLEMEN'S  OUTFITTING  A  SPECIALITY. 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE,   POST  FREE. 


JOSEPH  TUCKER,  79  N£W^0™oZR"H  aOAD< 

Contractor  to  1b./lfc.  ano  tbe  H>utcb  Governments. 

Established  1868.         Telegram*— "Turbula,   London."         Telephone— 2121   Dalston. 
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W,  T,  HENLEY'S  TELEGRAPH  WORKS 

CO.,    LTD., 

BLOMFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G. 


TELEGRAPHIC    ADDRESS. 
Inland,  "  HENLEYS  WORKS,  LONDON." 
Foreign,  "  HENLEYS,  LONDON." 


TELEPHONE    Noa. 

1445  &  1464,  LONDON  WALL. 
3596,  CENTRAL. 


HHENLEY'SHS 


for 
ELECTRIC  LIGHTING, 

TRACTION, 

POWER-TRANSMISSION, 
TELEPHONY, 
TELEGRAPHY, 
HOUSE-WIRING,  &C. 


CABLES, 


30  MOSLEY  STREET,  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

12  HANOVER  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

247  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER. 

167  EDMUND  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

5  WEST  BUTE  STREET,  CARDIFF. 

380-382  BOURKE  STREET,  MELBOURNE,  AUSTRALIA. 

3    CHORLTON      CHAMBERS,     HARRISON     STREET, 

JOHANNESBURG. 
ALLIANCE    BUILDINGS,    GARDINER   ST.,    DURBAN, 

S.  AFRICA. 

Where  STOCKS  of  WIRES  d  CABLES  are  held  ready  for  Delivery. 


Spottl«woode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Printers,  New  street  Square,  London. 


